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HOW TO DO THE PATHETIC. 
THE FATAL TEARS—A TALE OF WO. 


In one of those umbrageous valleys which stretch their per- 
ennial wretchedness in lingering expanse on the sandy shores 
of the vast Atlantic—where huge forests shake their leafy 

onors over the barren and shrubless wilderness, inhabited only 

the jaguar, and the parroquet, and the tiger—in longitude 
yeseven, and latitude forty-two south-east by north—it was 
ce my fortune to find myself benighted, unaccompanied and 
ffone!—how my soul gloried in the awful majesty of those 
hitherto unpenetrated solitudes! I looked down upon the 
earth, but, as it was pitch-dark. I could see very little of the 
soil upon which I trod; on casting my eyes up to the infinitude 
of space, nothing met my aching vision but a pall of thick, 
dark, impenetrable gloom. All around me objects were invisi- 
ble. I therefore spread my cloak beneath the branches of a 
wide-spreading, pt magnolia, and after a sigh 
over the memories of the unhappiness of my young days, I 
laid me down to sleep. Oh—not to sleep! No; throughout 
Sishe watches of that dreary and portentous night, my proud 
reast heaved beneath the appalling weight of agonizing recol- 
ections. From the cradle—through the sufferings of long 
*lothes—short clothes, school, drill, parade, battle, and advance 
“ through the territories of a hostile foe-—up to that hour when 
I made myself a companion of the tameless savage of the 
untrodden wilds—my life had been but a succession of melan- 
choly adventures and tortured feelings. In that night of miser 
and solitude, I recalled every incident of my babyhood, child- 
hood, boyhood, opening dawn of manhood, first flush of military 
glory, down to the last and darkest hour, when, on the serrated 
mountains of heroic Spain, I clasped to my bosom in an agony 
of tears the young, the bright, the beautiful—but of this no 
more. My eyes were red when on the morrow I opened them 
toasense of my situation. Dark piles of rock rose in unap- 
proachable magnificence to hail with halo-covered summits 
the advent of the god of day. I never saw Sol look so pretty! 

Stooping down to lave my burning forehead in the cooling 
waves of a secret spring which welled its delicious way into 
the upper air through the constipated bowels of the dark and 
humid earth, I was surprised, deep within its placid waters to 
perceive the reflection of a human figure—another, and not my 
own! In such a place, remote from the haunts of men, at 
such an hour, when the parting wing of darkness was still 
fringed with the first smiles of the approaching god, in such an 
attitude, for I was stooping in nearly astate of pristine nudity, 
my surprise may be imagined on seeing the figure of a tall and 
reverend-looking individual standing quietly with his arms 
folded across his breast, and a pipe of the very shortest dimen- 
sions protruded placidly from the right-hand-corner of his 
mouth! The aromatic smell of the Virginian leaf saluting my 
olfactory nerves at the same time, assured me, by the evidence 
of a second sense, of the reality of the vision. I dried my 
brow with the sleeve of my innermost garment, and on turning 
round, said to him— 

‘Hail, tather! Lam happy to have encountered so respectable 
looking a gentleman inthe heart of this tremendous solitude.’ 

‘Solitude!’ replied the stranger, in a deep sepulchral tone. 
*Callit solitude nolonger. It is populous—crowded—crushed 
—squeezed with a redundance of population.’ 

‘Oh, stranger, your words are marvellous. Tell me, I pray 
thee, where are the countless multitudes you describe ?? 

‘Here!’ said the old man, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
and pointing with the stalk of it to his breast. ‘Ay, here; in 
this withered heart are thoughts that would populate a universe 

with their breathing creations— memories, hopes, feelings, 
agonies, woes, disasters—all, all are here in their living, breath- 
ig, moving, speaking, walking, writhing hideousness, horror, 
“tality, and despair.’ 
_ ‘Father,’ said I, ‘let me take thee by the hand; at last I 
‘ave found a spirit congenial with my own. Let us retire to 
sole grotto consecrated to the muse of tenderest lamentation, 
and there let us have a delicious day of sobing and sighing.’ 
‘Agreed,’ said the admirable old man; and having wiped 
from our eyes the drops of sympathy, we wandered deeper into 
the forest. ; 7 
As I followed my mysterious guide, I could not avoid taking 
more particular notice of his personal appearance. He was 
tall, gigantically tall; upwards, I should say, of five feet seven. 
Toad shoulders, which seemed adapted to support the weight 
Herighties monarchies, suspending from them brawny arms, 
, se ed at the extremities with hands of prodigious size; legs 
ded _— muscular appearance, which would have been emi- 
ms andsome, had it not been that the knees, through some 
— sympathy with each other, had accustomed 
with ves to the very closest — which is compatible 
the power of progression; and all surmounted with a 


snows of time, hung in wild profusion over the collar of what 
had at one time evidently been a eoat, completed the tout ensem- 


sublime! 

Deeper and deeper did we advanee into the silvan wilderness 
—higher and higher rose my expectation of a ‘feast of tears” 
I could guess, with the clear-sighted certainty of a sympathetic 


most being had been harassed by the most intolerable of woes; 
and that in silence, in solitude, and in secret, in the depths of 
caves, and the uinbrageousness of woods, he nursed the recol- 
lections of the severest anguish, the bitterest distress. Nor 
was I mistaken in these expectations. The stranger suddenly 
paused and said— 

‘Here is the home which my miseries have left me :—Enter, 
and may such sorrows as I have encountered, never lay their 
weighty burdens on the wild boundings of your young and 
gallant bosom.’ 

‘Stranger!’ I replied, ‘my eyes are surely blinded with the 
streams of sympathy, for see not your home.’ 

‘Not see my home! Seest thou not this stone indented with 
the pressure of my aching head? That is my pillow! Seest 
thou not this mossy bank, where the rank herbage has spread 
its wild luxuriance?. Thatis my couch! Mark’st thou not 
those Patagonian toad-stools stretching their vast longitude to 
the morning sun? These are the furniture of my chamber!— 
This well—thou seest it—bubbling in perpetual freshness from 
the bosom of the rock? That, oh stranger, is my cellar and 
my wash-hand-basin!? 

‘Simple furniture,’ [ exclaimed; ‘amiable apartments! Here 
no intruding landlord interrupts the continuity of your sorrows, 
by tendering his weekly bill; no roof to require new slating; 
no floor to be repaired! If thou, oh stranger, wilt allow me, 
I shall be happy to be your neighbor, and to establish myself in 
similar lodgings to these, upon the same melancholy and eco- 
nomical terms.’ 

‘ Try it not,’ replied the strangers ‘unless your wo is equal 
in intensity to mine, your enjoyment in such a scene as this 
would be temporary as the morning dew !? 

‘ My wo,’ I said, ‘is pretty considerable.’ 

‘But what is your wo to mine?? 

Here the venerable recluse paused, and, after groaning deeply 
three times, proceeded in a more collected tone of voice, ‘Your 
wo, whatever it may be, is asdust weighed against a mountain 
—as a gossamer, which weavesits filmy web trom bush to bush, 
placed in the opposite scale tothe hugest whale that soothes the 
fever of its blood by rubbing its prodigious back upon an ice- 
berg in the Polar Sea, when placed in competition with mine! 
What is the loss of friends, if death has taken them in the 
ordinary way? What even the falsehood of a beloved one, it 
for her fickleness you have net to blame yourself? What are 
these? whatis all? what is any thing, compared to the unpro- 
nounceable and unfathomable distress which it las been mine 
for many a long year to endure?? 

*I confess,’ I replied, ‘the superiority of your wocs; but 
suffer me to enjoy the narrative of your distress, that 1 may 
refresh myself this sultry morning with a torrgnt of tears.’ 


the air, for his activity was the most wonderful I ever saw— 
*There!—there!—how darest thou recall to my palpitating 
bosom the cause of all my misery? But pardon me, young 
soldier, for, from your noble bearing, [ perceive you must have 
been at least a lieutenant, if not even a captain, in the gory 
field. Pardon me—you know not what a pang you have shot 
through my heart!? 

He took from his pocket a handkerchief, which, like many a 
matron reduced, alas! to poverty, bore evident marks of having 


ready when he required it, he made preparations to commence 
| hisnarrative. With handkerchiefin hand I set myself to listen, 
and such an hour of sorrowing exultation, and exhilirating dis- 
tress, it has rarely been my lot to enjoy, or suffer. 

‘My name is Gribble,’ he began—‘my Christian appellation, 
Timothy—my country, England—my county, Devon 





flowery banks. ? 

‘From earliest youth of a melancholy and musing disposition, 
I shunned the usual enjoyments of my years, and lived in a 
world of my own, which was peopled with all that was beau- 
tiful and heroic, delicious and divine. The library was my 
chief delight—my study, romance—my enjoyment, sorrow—to 
| laugh was horror—paradise to weep! This went on for many 
years. What was it to me, that people wondered at my manner 
of life!’ What though iny father scowled on me, and wished 
me toemploy my talents in the hardware line, instead of sniv- 
elling, as he basely called it, overfictitiouswo! Helittle knew 
the ardor of my soul. Rather than be deprived of my raptur- 
ous power of tears—rather, far rather, would I have had the 
demand for pokers, tongs, gridirons and saucepans, entirely to 
have ceased. Rather would I have had no customer visit the 
paternal shop, than forego for one hour the pleasure of indulg- 





head whose thick curling locks, now grizzled with the first 


ble of a figure at once lordly and attractive, at once homely and | 


soul, that my companion was no ordinary man; that his inner- | 


‘Tears!’ exclaimed the old man, jumping many feet into | 


seen better days; and having spread it on his knee, as if to be j 


* A countryman? I exelaimed—‘I, too, was born on Tamar's | 


|ing my feelings over some narrative of distress! Astime passed 
jon, although I could not conceal from myself that the vain and 
| frivolous, as well as the considerate and solemn, disapproved of 
this manner of passing my youth, I found that, in this preter- 
ence for the miserable over the gladsome, I was not alone.— 
No!—the loveliest of her sex wasas fond of the indulgence of 
‘her grief as [ was; and sucha congeniality of disposition drew 
{so close between us the bonds of admiration, that in the ear- 
liest flush of manhood, e’er I had numbered three-and-thirty 
summers, I made her, with many tears, an offer of my hand. 
It was accepted. How we wept!? 

Here the old man paused, and blowing his nose three or four 
times in a very earnest manner, as if to bury some thrilling 
recollection, proceeded more — than before. 

¢ Deborah was fair—O, exquisitely fair! but she was shori— 
O, uncommonly short! Nature had condensed into four feet 
five a mass of beauty that would have sufficed a giantess.— 
Nine-and-twenty years had fully developed the loveliness of 
her mind as well as of her form, and both were perfect—O, 
quite so! 

‘Fathers have flinty hearts. Her sire also was in the hard- 
ware line. Rivals in trade, our respectiye progenitors were 
rivals alsoin cruelty. ‘Borry!’ I said one @ay, in the overflow- 
ing of my agonized heart’s afilictions—‘Borry,’ I said—thow I 
hate my papa!’ 

“¢6¢T too, oh my dearest Timothy, abominate and detest the 
cold-blooded monster who calls himself my father.’ 

¢TLet us leave them,’ said I. 

“¢ With all my ardent heart’s most consenting acquiescence,’ 
said she. Stranger! I was the happiest of men. But a pre- 
sentiment of the horrors which awaited me, made even that 
delicious moment be only celebrated by our tears. 

‘Our preparations were soon concluded. There is a certain 
drawer in the counter of a professional vender of the articles 
of ordinary commerce, which is called a till. The respective 
tills of our fathers supplied all our wants. One large trunk, 
containing all our worldly goods, was forwarded to Plymouth. 
A vessel was on the point of sailing, we knew not whither, 
when we arrived. Weembarked. For days, and weeks, and 
months, we floated on the weltering deep, and were landed at 
last on the Californian shores of the interior of Africa—dread 
abode of Hottentots and lions—where the foot of civilized man 
and cultivated woman had never trod. How blest were Debo- 
rah and I! Our trunk was now nearly emptied; for, to satisfy 
the cravings of the commander of the vessel, we were forced to 
part with almost every thing with which we had filled it. But 
a few books of that chastened and delightful class which draw 
forth sighs in every page, two shirts, and a cotton night-cap, 
were all that remained to us of our property. We wandered 
into the tremendous solitudes of that undiscoverad world, and 
finding a place sheltered by trees and watered by fountains, we 
resolved to make that the conclusion of our pilgrimage, and 
there, in gentle converse and sweet melancholy, to taste the 
luxury of wo. We lived there for some years. Pardon me, 
stranyer, if I pause a little, and recover strength to relate to 
you the terrible catastrophe.’ 

I confess, when the old man thus addressed me, that my heart 
thrilled with the most astonishing emotions of sympathy and 
curiosity. He went on, after an interval of about five minutes. 

‘Our furniture, as you re 2 believe, was scanty. My bed 
was, as itis now, the earth; but Borry’s delicate health requir- 
ed, and her very short dimensions admitted, of amore sheltered 
resting-place. The trunk—oh, horrid recollection!—she slept 
in the trunk which had contained ourelothes. Oneday when, 
overeome by the intense heat, she had laid herself to rest in 
{this humble couch, she called to me and said, ‘My heart, 
Tim, is overcome with horrid apprehensions. I feel a sort ot 
| all-overishness.’ 

‘I threw myself on my knee beside the trunk, and looked 
| down witha melancholy sort of pride on the beautiful creature 
‘lying nestled at the bottom of it. 
“¢ Borry,’ I said, ‘give not way to despair; here, take again 
; the Sorrows of Werter, and refresh yourself with once mor 
| perusing the most afflicting parts of the story.” She did as she 
was desired—she read aloud, and her tears proved how deeply 
| she entered into the dismal scene. But other thoughts were in 
‘my heart; deeper, sadder, tenderer than any that were awak- 
ened by the tale. I bent over her as she read—my tears were 
shed in torrents—I marked not any thing but my own miserable 
| thoughts—my eyes were fixed on vacancy—her voice still 
; sounded in my ears. By fits *twasinterrupted—then the strug- 
| glings of irrepressible grief—then inarticulate murmurs—then 
‘atotal silence! I recalled my wandering thoughts; I cleared 
my eye of tears—I looked. Horror of horrors! why did I not 
die that instant? There! at the bottom of that trunk, seen 
dimly through the liquid grave in which she was inclosed, lay 
| Deborah—my life—my love, drowned !—drowned in her own 
|tearsand mine! From that hour I wandered through the world 
| with the mark of Cain upon my brow—a murderer. Stranger, 
|is it not a harrowing recollection? Ha! I see that your soul 
ee melted. There! feel my brow! I am notmad—no—no—no 
—yes—yes—yes—ah !—horrid!—horrid!’ On saying this, the 
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mysterious stranger darted up a tree with the rapidity of 
thought, and in vain I tried to discover him. His narrative has 
never departed from iy mind. Re member the e! ay, Lil re- 
member thee while memory hgjds her seat in this distracted 


brain. —Blackwood’s Magazine. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 


AND DEATH OF GENERAL WARREN. 


Warren (now a brigadier general of the Massachusetts 
militia) Was not unconcernt din the battle ot Lexington. 
Scouts of his had notified him on the 18th of April, that, a de- 
tachment of troops Was to march that night towards Concord : 
and then, remaining himself upon the watch, he saw ¢ olonel 
Smith and eight or nine hundred men embark tor Charlestown. 
Knowing the stores and ammunition at Concord to be their 
object, he instantly sent massengers over the surrounding coun- 
try, tu give the alarm; and himself rode all night—passing so 
near the enemy as to be more than once in great danger of cap- 
ture. His messenger to Lexington was Col, Revere; who, on 
suddenly turning a corner as he passed through Charlestown, 
fourid himself close toa party of the British. In a moment 
he put his horse at full speed, dashed through them, and before 
they could well ascertain him to be a foe, was beyond the reach 
of the balls which they fired after him. 

When the enemy were returning from Concord, he was 
among the foremost in hanging upon their rear, and assailing 
their flanks. By pressing thein too closely, he again narrowly 
escaped death. 
curled close to his head, in the fashion of that time. 

When his mother saw him after the battle and heard of his 
escape, she entreated him with tears not again to risk a life so 


A musket ball took off a lock of hair, which | 













balanced the loss of 5000f his own men. Warren’s body was | eaten as delicacies. A South American tribe, when 
buried with many others, English and American, near the | of fish by the inundations of the Oronoko, feed on ba 
spot where he fell; whence, sometime afterwards, it was re- | peculiar nice unctuous clay. The quarrymen of Ki 
moved to the Tremont burying ground, and finally to the family | spread a similar rich earth upon their cakes, and eat it 
vault under St. Paul’s Church, in Boston. His brothers, at the |wout of a schoolboy who puts sugar on his bread and b 
first disinterment, knew his remains by an artificial tooth, by | Sir John Pranklin and his companions, in one of their A 
a nail wanting on one of his fingers, and by his clothes, in | expeditions, made a charming repast of fried bones and 
which he was buried just as he tell. His youngest brother, | shoes. ‘The Chinese consider a certain bird’s nest the great 
Dr. Warren, at first sight of the body, fainted away, and lay | delicacy they can enjoy, and they fatten dogs for the tab} 
for many minutes insensible on the ground. We draw a vail | The people of Madagascar prefer locusts to any other foo 
over the grief of his mother, when, after a torturing suspense | Elephants, lions, bears, ants, moths, spiders, snails, rats, se 
of three days, the dreadful truth was disclosed to her. In! pents and snakes, are all in turn devoured. 
General Warren’s pocket, an English soldier found a prayer; Every thing may be eaten; there is no need of waste. A 
book, with the owner’s name written in it. The soldier carried | modern philosopher has discovered that deal boards may be 
itto England, and sold it fora high price to a kind-hearted | ground into quartern loaves; and doubtless somebody equally 
clergyman, who benevolently transmitted it to a 1inister in | wise will find out a method by means of which pigs of lead 
Roxbury, with a request that he would restore it to the general’s | may make excellent hams. 
nearest relation. It was accordingly given to his youngest There isalso a vast difference in the mode of cookery pur- 
brother, whose son, Dr. Jolin C. Warren, still retains it. It was | sued by different countries. The Abyssinian cuts his steak 
printed in 1559, in a character remarkably distinct, and is | out of the living animal,sews up the wound, and drives the 
strong and handsomely bound.—Southern Literary Messenger. | convenient larder forward while he makes his meal. The Tar. 
| tar uses his meat as a saddle, and argues that food so dressed 
must eat tender, and becomes exceedingly savory. It is the 
custom of the old people of some of the Battas tribes to ascend 
Tus woman should be ranked among the heroines of anti- | 2 es and call together their friends and rela pone tO come 
quity. She was the wife of Thomas Duston of Haverhill, in = het them: and ny oe sae being the point of 
Massachusetts, born in the year 1659, and married in 1677. She | (¢@™s ‘ Panty inquired if there was any kind of food 
had, altogether, thirteen children. When the Indians, who | — ore fancy; - the old lady objected to every thing, till 
dwelt in the source of the Merrimack river, and the region at “ag ORE pir that she — pick the little bones of the 
round about, after a great freshet on the 15th of March, 1697, lite . _— = - ” Tapuya boy. Ata pinch, the civilized 
came down the river and attacked Haverhill, she was confined European has been known to stop the ravages of famine wit 
to her bed with an infant, only a week old. Her husband |? chop cut from his companion. Some prefer their meat ra 
catching the alarm from the field, ran to the house and consulted and others will only touch it when done to rags. The B 
his wife on the course he should pursue. She calmly told him | ™°S© are fond of putrid fish; the German delights in putritg 





HANNAH DUSTON. 


to leave her and her infant to their fate, and to make his escape 
if possible, with her otherchildren. He sent seven of his chil- 

















precious. ¢+Where danger is, dear mother,’ he answered, ‘there 
must your son be. Now is no time for any of America’s 
children to shrink from any hazard. I will see her free or die.’ 

On the 16th of June, when Col. Prescott received his orders, 
and marched with%his thousand men to fortify Bunker’s Hill, 
the session at Watertown was so protracted, that Warren could 
not leave it until late at night. So soon as he could, he pre- 
pared to join Prescott—despite the dissuasion of his friends, 
To their assurances, that most of the detachment, and especi- 
ally he—daring and conspicuous as he was—would in all proba- 
bility be cut off; and that he could not be spared so soon from 
the cause; he replied, *1 cannot he lp it: T must share the fate 
of my countrymen. | cannot hear the cannon and remain 
inactive. Among the inost intimate of these friends, was the 
afterwards distinguished Elbridge Gerry; with whom he ladg- 
ed regularly in the same room, and, on that night in the same 
bed. ‘lo him;—when they parted after midiaight, Warren 
uttered the sentiment—sv truly Roman, and in this instance so 
prophetie— ‘dulce et decorum est, pro patria mort. By day- 
break, he was at the camp in Cambridge; where finding that 
the British had not shown themselves, andsick with an aching 
head, from mental and bodily toil, he lay downto snatel a litth 
repose. But he was soon roused by tidings, that the enemy 
were 1) motion: and instantly rising, he exclaimed, ny head- 
ache is gone. Others doubted what the object of the enemy's 
threatened movement was. Ile at once saw it to be, the un- 
finished fortification upon Bunker's Hill. The commitiee of 
safety (which sat in the house where he w as) having resolved 
ummediately to despatch a reintorcement thither, Warren 
mounted his horse, and with sword and musket, hastened to the 
strife. He arrived just as the tight began, and seek- 
ine out General Putnam, (who wasalready there) desired to be 
p sted Where the service Was must arduous. Putnam ¢ xpressed 
his surrow at secing him ia pl ice sv tull ot pe ril: *but sines 
vou have come,’ added he, *L will obs y your orders with ple ue 


secne ol 


sure. 
and fight; not to command. Putnam then requested him to 
take lis stand in the redoubts, where Prescott commanded, 


and which was considerably in advance of the slighter defence, | 


behind which Putnam and his men were stationed. On his 
entering the redoubt, he was greeted with loud huzzas: and 
Prescott, like Putnam, offered him the command. 
refused it; saving, that he was a mere volunteer, and should 
be happy to learn service trom so experienced a soldier. 
was constantly active; going through the ranks, cheering on 
his comrades, sharing their perils, and plying his musket 
against the advancing enemy. When the British had twice 
been driven from the height, with a thousand slain; when the 
exhaustion of powder and ball, leaving the Americans no 
means of resistance but clubbed guns, against fixed bayonets 
and fourtold numbers, necessarily made the third onset sue- 
cesstul—W arr n was the last to leave his station. 
est in that slow and reluctant retreat, he struggled for every 


foot of ground; disdaining to quicken his step, though bullets 
whizzed and blood streamed all around him. Major Small of 
the British army, recognized him; and eager to save his life, 


ealled upon him tor God's sake, to stop, and be protected from 
Warren turned and looked towards him: but 


destruction. 


1 
y} 


sickening at the sight and the thought of his slaughtered coun- 


irymen and of the lost battle, again moved slowly olf as before 


Major Smail then ordered his men not te fire at the American 


General; but it was too late. 
ball passed through his head; he tell, and expired. 


His body lay on the field all the next night. When one who 


knew his person, told General Howe the next morning that 
Warren was among the slain, he would not believe it; declar- 
ing it impossible that the President of the Congress should have 
been suffered to expose himself so hazardously. An English 
surgeon, however, who had also known Warren, identified his 
corpse; and, to prove the daring of which he was capable, 
added, that but five days betore, he had ventured alone into 
Boston in a small canoe, to learn the plans of the British; and 
had urged the surgeon to enter into the American service. 
General Howe declared, that the death of one such adversary 


dren on the path through the woods on the way to the garri- 
sun, and mounting his horse, he followed inthe rear; with his 


vegetables; the English find the greatest enjoyment in putrid 
gaine.—Taste changes as often as any thing else.—In the time 
of Henry the Fifth it was the fashion to eat the porpoise; the 
subjects of the sanguinary Mary devoured storks, cranes, and 


Warren re plied, that he came asa volunteer—to obev | 


He again | 


He | 


The slow- | 


Just as the order was given, a 


cygnets; those of Elizabeth preferred boar’s heads, and barons 
ot beet; and in the reign of Queen Anne some delighted in 
cats fattened upon oysters, and barbacugd hogs. 


| musket he kept the pursuing Indians away, until he found his 

charge in a place of safety at the garrison. Before Mr. Duston 
had reached the garrison, the Indians returned and captured 
his sick wife,and Mary Niece her nurse. They, with other 
captives, touk their march, by order of the savages, for the 
north. After they had travelled a few miles,the Indians found 
the infant troublesome, and they took the child from the nurse 


and dashed its — out against atree. Mrs. Duston was | witness to a mortal combat between a young rat and a smalf 
| feeble and w retched, but the outrage nerved her for every en- jspider. When they were first discovered, the rat was evident- 
| terprise. After this horrid outrage, she wept no more; the | ly too weak to offer resistance to its Lilliputian foe; but feeling 
agony of nature drank the tear ere it fe Ul. She looked to heav- | probably, after repeated trials, that discretion was the better 
|< m with be = - pray — ~— - pp reer and followed | part of valor, endeavored to get out of the reach of its violent 
| the infernal group without a word of complaint. At this! antagonist. In this feeble effort, it reminded the astonished 
instant, the high resolve w as formed in her mind, and swell- | spectator of that renowned complet in Hudibras— 
ed every pulse of her heart. They travelled on some distance 
as she thought, one hundred and fifty miles, but, perhaps from 
| the course they took, about seventy five. The river had prob- 
| ably been broken up but a short time, and the canoes of the , : 
| Indians were above the falls of the Merrimack, when they | However, not to sport with the sufferings of the maimed mis- 
|eommenced their journey to attack Haverhill. Above these | chievous, night-annoying quadruped, whose species have made 
falls, onan island in this river, the Indians had a wigwam, and ™any a sad havoc with the family stores, it is evident that the 
in getting their canoes in order, and by rowing ten miles up the deadly poison of the spider was then diffusing itself through 
stream, beeame much fatigued. When they reached the place the body. The spider,in the mean time, apparently watched 
of rest they slept soundly, Mrs. Duston did not sleep. The | '*8 dying movements, and when the rat crawled too fast, it 
| nurse and ‘an English boy, a prisoner, were apprised of her | would dart up to the body and give another bite. Suffice it to 
| design, but were of not much use to her in executing it. In | S8¥s the rat died, and the fallen enemy, together with its belli- 
the stillness of night, she arose and went out of the wigwamto €Tent conqueror, who was captured on the spot, were both 
test the soundness and security of savage sleep.—They moved secured in one bottle, and may now be seen in the cabinet in 
not; they were tosleep tillthe lastday She took one of their, I remont street, in this city. 
hatchets,and despatched ten of them in a moment, each with I'he poison of the spider is secreted in sacs, at the angles of 
asingle blow. An Indian woman, who was rising when she | te mouth: butin this climate, it is pretty satisfactorily proved, 
struck her, fled with her probable death wound—and an Indi- | ‘hey never attack animals, unless ina case of desperate neces- 
an boy, who was designedly spared: for the avenger of blood | S!'Ys where the law of self-preservation obliges them to slay or 
was a Woman and a mother, and could not deal a death blow | be slain. In the case now in eae the rat probably press- 
upon a helpless child. She surveyed the carnage ground by |€4 the spider against the wall,in passing, and the spider to 
the light of the tire, which she stirred up after the deed was save his own life, darted in its fangs. When once excited, 
done; and catching a few handfuls of roasted corn, she com- | 20thing Seems to appease their wrath but the death of the 
menced her journey; but on reflecting a moment, she thought object of their revenge. ‘This will account for the repeated 
the people ot Haverhill would believe her tales as the ravings attacks on the rat.—Scientifie Tracts, 
jot madness, when she should get home, if ever that might | 
come, she therefore returned and scalped the slain; then put! 
; the nurse and the English boy into the canoe, and with her- | 
self they tloated down to the falls, where she took the woods, 
keeping the river insight, which she knew must direct her on 
her way home. After suffering incredible hardships by hun- | 
oy aac ale pa ne — sent) saben, ge oc ed and yet theirexternal knowledge is a blank in comparison with 
| setts examined her story, and being pete a a Peg — orl his. A raven can scent its prey ata distance of many leagues; 
| it, took her trophies, the sealps, and gave her fifty pounds. The |” mag aus Sees Geter Ras fe Senien wane She enstee 
: *. ’ a degen y I os | eagle can see an object with distinctness at the distance of seve- 
people of Boston made her many presents. All classes were | ;armiles: the fall of a leaf c 8 
anxious to see the heroine; and they found her as modest as | es eee nf dhodlaghaaee samc by siy. sche + Sage ental 
ena ) ing hare; the polypus, says Dumeril, is capable of perceiving 
| light itself by its fineness of touch; most quadrupeds are ena- 
| bled to distinguish more accurately between wholesome and 
A CHAPTER ON FOOD. | poisonous herbs, than the most accomplished and laborious 
‘Tuene is an endless variety of tastes.—Men’s appetites dif- botanist, and yet by his intellecs alone man is able to triumph 
fer in every part of the globe; some are carnivorous, some are | °¥*T the comparative deficiency of his senses; and with inferior 
granivorous, some are both, andsome are neither. A few wish | modes of acquiring knowledge, to rise to that prodigious supe 
-| tor the general adoption of a vegetable diet,and argue that | riority which he possesses. 
cabbages and sallads produce virtue and goodness; others are 
more loudly eloquent in the praise of animal food, and find 
patriotism ina und of beehand valor in a rump steak. But} TaROnaTS. 








VENOMOUS CHARACTER OF SPIDERS. 


A Few months since, a gentleman in this vicinity was an ey@ 











| ‘Who from battle runs away 
| May live to fight another day.’ 


} 
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THE INTELLECT. 


One proof of the superior and independent excellence of 
lofty endowments, may be found in the fact that the brute cre- 
ation have got the senses in far greater perfection than man, 
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food has different effects in different climates. The respecta-; It is a singular fact that very few theorists are good practical 
ble Gentoos live upon rice, and effeminate foods: the lower}men. They can lay down toa hair the line in which all should 
Irish starve upon potatoes, and are murderous vagabonds. Noth-| walk, but, for the life of them, they cannot pass along 14 
ing is more true than the old proverb, *What is one man’s, without a thousand deviations. Your matter of fact, practical 
meat is another’s poison.’ The Turks chew opium, the Dutch | manis no theorist; he moves on in the right way by a kind 0 
tobacco. The Hampshire boor loves nothing like fat bacon, | instinct, and jumps to correct conclusions; while the other 
and the Jew abominates swine’s flesh of every denomination. | arrives there by a process of thought, and when he has forgot 
The Esquimaux epicures mix saw-dust with their train oil.|ten the whole train of ideas which led him to a conclusiol 
The Laplanders find nothing so delicious as a dish of fir bark | has no certainty that he is right, and after hesitating, will 
and reindeer tallow. Some Japanese delight in a ragout made | to act, orif he acts, will do it from a hasty glance at the sub 
of scraped whalebone.—Rotten eggs, in Cochin China, are } ject, and in all probability go wrong ~—Balimere Atheneum. 
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RACCOON HUNTING. 


Aut is now in a bustle within and without: a servant lights 
a torch, and off we march to the woods. ‘Don’t mind the boys, 
my dear sir,’ says the woodsman, ‘follow me close, for the 
ground is covered with logs, and the grape vines hang every 
where across. Toby,hold up your light, man, or we'll never 
see the gullies. Trail your gun, sir, as General Clarke used 
to say,—not so, but this way,—that’s it; now then, no danger 
you see; no fear of snakes, poor things! } 
enough l’ll be bound. The dogs have treed one. Toby, you 
old fool, why don’t you turn to the right—not so much there— 
oa-head, and give us light. What’s that?—Who’s there ?— 
Ah, you young rascals! you’ve 0 us atrick, have you? 
It’s all well enough, but now, just keep behind, or 1’}]/—— 
and in fact, the boys, with eyes good enough to see in the dark, 
although not quite so well as an owl’s, had cut directly across 
to the dogs, which had surprised a raccoon onthe ground and 
bayed it, until the lads knocked it on the head. ‘Seek him 
boys,’ cries the hunter. The dogs, putting their noses to the 
ound, pushed off at a good rate. ‘Master, they’re making 
or the creek,’ says old Toby. On towards it therefore we 
ush. What woods to be sure! No —- park this, I 
assure you, reader. We are now in a low flat; the soil thinly 
covers the hard clay: nothing but beech trees hereabouts, 
unless now and then a maple. Hang the limbs! say I—hang 
the supple-jacks too—here I am, fast by the neck now, my foot 
is jammed between two roots—and here Istick. *Toby, come 
back, don’t you know the stranger is not up to the woods. 
Halloo, Toby, Toby? ‘There 1 stood, perfectly shackled, the 
hunter laughing heartily, and the lads glad of an opportunity 
of slipping off. Tob arrived, and held the torch near the 
round, on which the hunter, cutting one of the roots with his 
atchet, set me free. ‘Are you hurt, sir?’—no, notin the least. 
Off we started again. The boyshad got up with the dogs, 
which were baying a raccoon ina puddle. We soon joined 
them with the light. ‘Now, stranger, watch and sec!? The 
raccoon wasall but swimming, and yet had hold of the bottom 
of-the pool with hisfeet. The glare of the lighted torch was 
doubtless distressing to him; his coat was ruffled, and his 
rounded tail seemed thrice its ordinary size; his eyes shone 
like emeralds. With foaming jaws, he watched the dogs, 
ready to seize each by the snout if it came within his reach. 
They kept him busy for several minutes; the water became 
thick with mud; his coat now hung dripping, and his draggled 
tail lay floating on the surface. His guttural growlings, in 
place of intimidating his assailants,excited them the more; 
and they very unceremoniously closed upon him, curs as they 
were, and without the breeding of gentle dogs. One seized 
him by the rump, and tugged, but was soon forced to let go; 
another stuck to his side, but soon taking another better direc- 
ted bite of his muzzle than another dog had just done of his 
tail, *coon made him yelp, and pitiful were the cries of poor 
Tyke. The raccoon would not let go; but in the mean time 
the other dogs seized him fast, and worried him to death, yet to 
the lasthe held by his antagonist’s snout. Knocked on the 
head by an axe, he & gasping his last breath, and the heaving 
of hischest was painful tosee. The hunters stood gazing at 
him in the pool, while all around was, by the flare of the torch 
rendered doubly dark and dismal. It was a good scene fora 
skilful painter. We had now two ’coons, whose furs were 
worth two quarters of a dollar, and whose bodies—which | 
must not forget—as Toby informed me, would produce two 
more. ‘What now? Lasked. ‘What now?’ quoth the father, 
‘why, go after more, to be sure.’ So we did, the dogs a-head, 
and Lfar behind. Ina short time, the curs treed another, and 
when we came up, we found them seated on their haunches, 
looking upwards, and barking. The hunters now employed 
their axes, and sent the chips about at such a rate, that one of 
them coming in contact with my check, marked it so, thata 
week after, several of my friends asked me where, in the name 
of wonder, I had got that black eye. At length, the tree 
began to crack, and slowly leaning to one side, the heavy mass 
swung rustling through the air, and fell to the earth with a 
crash. It was not one ’coon that was surprised here, but three 
—ay, threeof them; one of which, more crafty than the rest, 
leaped fairly from the main-top, while the tree was staggering. 
The other two stuck to the hollow of a branch, from which 
they were soon driven by one of the dogs. Tyke and Lion, 
having nosed the cunning old one, scampered after him, not 
mouthing like the well-trained hounds of our southern fox- 
hunters, but yelling like furies. ‘The hunter’s sons attacked 
those on the tree, while the woodsman and I, preceded by 
Toby, made after the other; and busy enough we all were. 
Our animal was of extraordinary size; and, after some parley, 
arifle ball was sent through his brain. He reeled once only— 
Next moment he lay dead. ‘The rest were despatched by the 
axe and by the club, for a shot in those days was too valuable 
to bespent when it could be saved. It could procure a deer. 
and therefore was worth more thana’coon’s skin.—.4udubon’s 
Ornithological Biography. 





GILBERT WEST AND LORD LITTLETON. 


Peruars few events tend more powerfully to impress the 
mind as to the overwhelming power of the evidence attending 
true Christianity, than the fact that many who have sat down 
to read the sacred volume with the view of opposing it, have 
been compelled by the force of conviction, cordially to embrace 
its truths. From many instances of this kind, the following is 
selected as related by the Rev. T. T. Biddulph. The effect 
Which was wrought on the mind of the celebrated Gilbert 
West by that particular evidence of our Lord’s resurrection, 
which was afforded to his Apostles, was very remarkable. He 
and his friend, Lord Littleton, both men of acknowledged tal- 
ents, had imbibed the principles of infidelity from a superficial 
New of theScriptures. Fully persuaded that the Bible was an 
‘uposture, they were determined to expose the cheat. Mr. 

est chose the resurrection of Christ, and Lord Littleton the 
Conversion of Paul, for the subject of hostile criticism. Both 
®t down to their respective tasks, full of prejudice and a con- 


They are stifi 





tempt for Christianity. The result of their separate attempts 
was truly extraordinary. They were both converted by their 
eflorts to overthrow the truth of Christianity. They came 
together, not as they expected, to exult over an imposture ex- 
posed to ridicule, but to lament over their own folly, and felici- 
tate each other on their joint conviction that the Bible wasthe 
word of God. Their able inquiries have furnished two of the 
most valuable treatises in favor of revelation, one entitled,— 
‘Observations on the conversion of St. Paul,’ and the other, 
‘Observations on the resurrection of Christ.’—Christian Intel- 
ligencer. 





HOW TO SLEEP COMFORTABLY. 


Man is more the child of habit than any other creature, and 
the study of it is curious and interesting. I know a man, 
Adam Neil, who went into Edinburgh as an apprentice to an 
apothecary; and his circumstances compelling him to take the 
cheapest lodgings he could get, he took a room above a smith’s 
which no other person would take, at two shillings a week ; 
but what with the continual pelting of the smithy, and the roar 
of the bellows and fire, poor Neil could get no sleep, nor, when 
his landlady or any other body entered the room, hear a word 
they said; and in consequence, he got a habit of speaking so 
loud, that even in the shop his voice was heard through all the 
street. Every night and every morning poor’ Neil cursed that 
smithy; and his greatest ambition on earth was to be enabled 
to change his lodgings. He got at length a superior situation, 
and the first thing he did was to change his lodgings, and take 
two elegant rooms in Richmond place, after having occupied 
hisold room for eleven years. But the eternal clink of the 
smithy was wanting, and not one wink could Adam Neil sleep 
in hisnew lodging. For seven nights he declared, in my hear- 
ing, that he did not sleep seven minutes. He said he some- 
times prayed and sometimes swore unto himself, but sleep had 
utterly departed from his eyes—so that on the eighth day he 
was obliged to go and beg his old lodgings back again, and 
there he still remained when I knew him, a rich, hearty, jovial, 
loud speaking old fellow.—Sermons by the Eltrick Shepherd. 








GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











MACHINE FOR MAKING BARRELS. 


_ Tue Washington (N. C.) Whig gives the following descrip- 
tion of a machine in operation at that place, for making and 
finishing staves, invented by Mr. Connell: 

_ The block from which the staves are sawed having been pre- 
viously cut to the length desired for the staves, is placed upon 
the carriage, which is the work of a moment only: it is then 
put in motion, and by means of a concave and convex circular 
saw, the staves are sawed out, of the required thickness, at the 
rate of from four to ten per minute, (depending upon the tim- 
ber,) the machine running the carriage back and setting the 
block each time without any assistance until the whole is sawed 
up. ‘They are, in the mean removed to another machine 
adjoining it, running C the same time, and jointed by another 
circular saw, and dressed by revolving cutters; and when fin- 
ished are without exception, the most beautiful and correctly 
jointed and dressed staves we ever beheld. A barrel made of 
pine staves was exhibited full of spirits turpentine, on ‘Thurs- 
day last, which had been filled about a week, and remained 
perfectly tight. We were present when the same barrel had 
been filled with water before, and it was then perfectly tight 
also. ‘There does not remain a doubt but that it makes staves 
from any kind of wood, far superior to those dressed in the 
usual way. Barrels made of them need no flaging, and the 
staves must make a tight joint both inside and out, for there is 
no room for variation if the proper number of staves be put in 
truss hoops. The bilge or size of the barrel may be varied at 
pleasure, as well as the thickness or length of the stave. 

We are told, and the appearance of the staves certainly war- 
rants the assertion, that staves manufactured by these machines 
command twice the price of staves got out inthe usual way. 


PAINE’S BONES. 


On the 20th inst. the effects of the late William Cobbet, Esq. 
were put up at auction, at his farm,in the parish of Ash, near 
Farnham. Towards the close of the sale, a box with its con- 
tents was brought forward, but upon its being opened and 
found to contain human bones wrapped up in separate papers, 
the auctioneer, Mr. Piggot of Guildford, refused to offer it to 
public sale, saying that he never had been a dealer in human 
flesh, he would not now sell human bones. The coffin plate of 
Thomas Paine was exhibited, and itis fair to presume that the 
bones were those of that far famed writer, who was buried on 
his own estate in America.—London paper. 





TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 


A ruBiicaTIoN called the eee in England, pays four 
hundred thousand dollars annually for excise on the paper 
alone. 

The Penny Magazine, which has about four times the cir- 
culation, pays annually near one hundred thousand dollars. 

The entire income from the duty on paper in England, 
amounts to four millions of dollars, and on every newspaper 
which is sold, eight cents are paid by the purchaser to the 
government. 





ius «6=SSUGAR. 


Tue duties put by France upon foreign sugar, instead of 
having the effect to make the colonies flourishing, have turned 
a great part of France intoa sugar plantation.—Eighty million 
pounds of sugar were obtained in France in the year 1835 
trom beets. 





SUMMARY OF FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Tuere have been found in eighteen of the principal Abbeys 
in Portugal, no less than 349,800 printed books as well as sev- 
eral thousand rare manuscripts. 


The vines of France alone, are said to occupy 4,265,000 
English acres, producing 250 gallons an acre, valued at 224 
millions sterling. 


In the splendid drama of the Jewess, as performed at London, 
there are as many as three hundred lanterns introduced upon 
the stage. 


M. Felicien David, who has resided some time in the Levant 
and Egypt, has, since his return to Paris, published a collection 
of new and original Oriental Melodies, taken from the national 
airs of the people he has visited. 


Considerable amusement has been produced at Paris, by an 
altercation between two locksmiths, challenging and placard- 
ing each other as to the superior character of their respective 
locks. The dispute ended in anaction of defamation. 


The plays of Shakspeare are said to be enacted at Berlin 
with more scrupulous fidelity to the text of the author than at 
London, where, it is true, many of them have been sadly man- 
gled by conceited commentators. At Berlin they prefer the 
originals. Schlegel, their critic, has shown how profoundly 
the great poet is understood in Germany. Shakspeare’s mys- 
terious imagination in fact belonged in part to the German 
school. His mind was of ‘Teutonic construction, derived from 
his Saxon blood. 





SINGULAR CASE. 


Tue following singular case has occurred on board the 
Brownfield, a vessel belonging to Mr. Brownfield, of this place, 
trading from Faro to London, with fruit. The crew had been 
taking water, and had just filled the casks, when one of the 
boys, being thirsty, applied his mouth to the bung-hole of one 
of them, and drank freely. Inashort time the lad commenced 
bleeding profusely from the mouth. He then told the captain 
that he telt something in his throat, and was immediately taken 
on shore for medical assistance, when it was discovered that 
he had swallowed a large horse leech, which had fastened 
itself deeply down in his throat. A quantity of salt was ad- 
ministered with an endeavor to dislodge the leech, but without 
effect. Pepper and various other things were also tried, but to 
no purpose, the creature still kept its hold, swelling and blow- 
ing till the boy was almost suffocated. In this fearful state 
the boy continued until the following morning, when he was 
again taken to the doctor, who, on this occasion, tried a quan- 
tity of Scotch snuff. ‘The excitement it produced caused the 
little monster to leave its hold, and it was thrown up. It was 
three times the size of acommon leech. The ne is now doing 
well, but is excessively weak by the loss of blood.—Greenwich 
Gazelle. 





BITUMINOUS COAL. 


A ricer specimen of this article was probably never " 
duced in any market than was brought to this place on Mon- 
day, from Mercer county. It isone stone measuring about 114 
solid feet,and weighing 900 pounds, and of the purest kind. 
It was taken froma bed directly on the line of the Beaver and 
Chenango route of the canal,a bed which is considered inex- 
haustible, and of which this is said to be a fair specimen. _ 

When the canal is completed, this article will torm a promi- 
nent item not only in the business of the canal, but an article 
of great importance and in great demand, along the whole 
shore of the lake.—Erie Observer. 


DREADFUL EXPLOSION OF A STEAM DOCTOR. 


We learn from a New-Bedford paper, that a barn was burnt 
up somewhere in the neighborhood of that town lately, and its 
contents of about fifteen tons of hay burnt with it. The 
catastrophe appears tohave been brought about by the elabo- 
ration of asteam doctor named Thompson—a relation, probably 
of the immortal of that cognomen,—who had undertaken to 
cure a sick cow of some of the many ills which kine ere heirs 
to, and having put on more steam than the learned practition- 
er was aware of, the whole barn, cow and all went off by 
evaporation. But the most lamentable part of the accident 
remains to be told—the quack himself escaped a scorching.— 

Jourier and Enquirer. 





SACRILEGE. 


A TRUNK, containing the general funds for various charitable 
and religious objects, accumulated by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Conference now in sessioa in this borough, which was kept 
in the preacher’s office in the basement of the church, was rob- 
bed on Friday night of upwards of six hundred dollars, by some 
person who found means to enter the office after the congre- 
gation had retired.—Norfolk Beacon. 





GERMAN REFORMED THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue German Reformed Church has finally resolved to locate 
its Theological Seminary at Mercersburg, Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, and we observe that proposals will be received 
until the 15th of March, for the erection at that place, of a 
suitable edifice for its accommodation. 





CABBAGE. 


Ir is stated by a French journal that the cabbage is a per- 
fect remedy for intoxication from wine; and that if eaten 
before drinking, it will prevent intoxication.—The same vir- 
tues are attributed to the cabbage by ancient writers. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE PAST. 


How pleasant are the memories 
Of boyhood’s early days— 

Its verdant fields and sunny skies, 
Its frolics and its plays— 

Its gambols in the green-wood, 
The wrestle and the fall, 

The sporting in the Summer’s wave, 
The top, the hoop, and ball! 


The creaking of the grape-vine swing, 
Agitrushed us through the air, 
Until the choking feeling 
Was more than we could bear; 
lhe nutting in the torest, 
When Saturday was come— 
The mimic battles on the plain, 
With fife, and sword, and drum! 


The stolen kisses from the one 
In school we loved the best, 

For whom we climbed the tallest tree, 
To rob the squirrel’s nest! 

The many, many battles 
With our rivals for our foes, 

When many a time we got or gave 
Black eyes or bloody nose! 


And what a happy period, 
When girl’s clothes cast aside, 
With new bright buttoned trowsers, 
We went to school in pride— 
And deemed we were the envy 
Of all the luckless crew, 
Who still were doomed to wear the slips, 


As we were wonttodo! 


What though we now may revel 
In the hallowed light of fame, 
And win the highest honors 
That crown a mortal’s name— 
The wreath that blooms the brightest 
Unsullied by the blast, 
is boyhood’s early memories 
That throne up fromthe Past! C. Be Je 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


JOSIAH, HIS TURKEYS, AND HIS SWEETHEART. 


Have you ever been in Windsor, Vermont? If so, you have 
seard ot Josiah Baker. 
sven though you have not been in the state of Vermont; tor he, 


Indeed, you may have heard of him, 


s wel! known in Boston, as the greatest dealer in poultry in 
«il New-England. 


il! parts of Boston, Josiah Baker’s waggons, literally cramme:| 


About thanksgiving time, vou may see in| 


with turkeys, geese, chickens, and ducks, together with pump- 
kins, squashes, and all manner of thanksgiving sauce. “T'was 
‘thought by some, if Josiah should die without an heirtoinherit | 
1s virtnes, and perpetuate the stock of poultry, that thanks-| 
aving would have to be abolished altogether in that region ;— 
ror, as to being thankful upon an empty stomach, it could n°: 
nn the 


nature of things be expected. In fact, they tried it on} 


yne oecasion, Josiah did n't die, to be sure, but “twas just as 
vad for the time being, as you shall see. 

Contrary te all usage, and probably for the sake of doing 
wmething wherewith to distinguish himself, the Governor of 
Vassachiusetts appointed thanksviving on the same day which | 
iad been set apart forthat purpose in Vermont. Now, no real 
\Y ankee will ever absent himself from his kindred on thanks-} 
nving day, not even for gain; and Josiah, though a baehelor, 
was inthe habit of having all his blood-relations tomake merry | 
with him on that occasion; and you know the habits of an old 
vachelor are not easily broken in upon. Besides, his worthy | 
sister Hester would have felt herself scandalized, indeed, if} 
she were denied the privilege of bustling, and scolding, and 
ssorming about as usual, in the hurry of preparation for this} 
joyous testival. Not that she was ill-natured, or given to} 
but there | 
Then Josiah’s numerous relatives, 


scolding under ordinary cireumstances—tar from it; 
sa ‘ime for every thing. 
(and you ‘ve no idea, unless you ’ve been there, how numerous| 
me’s relations are in that part of the country,) who were 
ways expected to partake of the luxuries of his farm-yard,! 
ind to devour with an appetite which fortunately returns but} 
once a year, Miss Hester’s puddings, pies, tarts, &c., would! 


| 


| 
After walking round the house two or three times, and going| 


| but snickered out a laughing. 


| folks could do without ’em; and he ‘d teach Governor Lincoln 
to appint the same day as the Governor of Vermont.’ 

So Josiah kept thanksyiving, ag in times past, at home, though 
| his heart was not as light as usual, for he pitied the Boston 
| folks, and could n’t help saying now and then, as he cut aslice 
| of turkey: “Governor Lincoln ought to have known better. 

But though there was this drawback upon his happiness, it 
was trifling, compared with the consternation of the Boston 
people. His old customers, who had for fifteen or twenty years 
relied upon him for supplies, and had never once been disap-| 
pointed, could not believe he would fail to appear now, and | 
thanksgiving, refused to purchase 
of others under the full conviction that he would come, though 
it were at the eleventh hour. But,alas! he came not; and tor 
the first time in their lives, and I hope the last, many of the 
good citizens were obliged to forego the luxury of a roast turkey, 
and dine upon roast beet; and instead of being thankful, they 
did nothing but eat, and drink, and grumble. But there is no 
calamity, however great, from which good may not be extracted. 





even on the day preceding 


This unhappy event led the good people to reflect upon what 
might be the consequence it Josiah should be removed by | 
death, leaving no issue to keep up the stock of turkeys; and as 
life is uncertain, even 





in Vermont, they set about devising 
means tu avert so serious an evil. Accordingly, Josiah began 
to receive letters advising him to marry; disintcrestedly point- 


ing out to him the cheerlessness of his present mode of life ;— 
and hinting also, that if he shuuld die childless, thanksgiving 
Now, the subject of matrimony | 
had never entered Josiah’s head. His maiden sister attended 
to his household—darned his stockings tor Sunday—washed his 
neck and ears for him of a Saturday night—and combed his 
head in more ways than one. In short, he did n‘t see what 
more flowever, the subject had got into 
his mind, and it was not so easy to get it vut again. 
constantly before him. 


would be entirely broken up. 


a woman couid do. 
It was 
He could n’t even sleep in meeting, 
but was constantly looking about, and observing how nice and 
chirk the young women looked. Finally, he concluded to open 
his mind to his sister, and ask her advice. 

Aiter weighing the matter thoroughly, and mourning over 
the prospect of laying down the sceptre, she advised him, (with 
a magnanimity which none but a sister could exhibit,) to com- 
ply with the suggestions of his friends, and marry; stating 
that she was willing to resign her authority to another for the 








‘ec of promoting his happiness, but in order to secure the 


latier, she must make the match herself, at least so far as to 


point out a proper person tor lium to court. 





This was a great 
relief to him, but he would have been better pleased if she) 
could have settled the whole matter. For he had a great hor-| 
ror of encountering one of the sex face to face, having never| 





been in company with any but his own relations.—However, | 
his sister who was inthe habit of gossiping in the intermission | 
with all the women that came to meeting, soon made choice of | 
a wife ior her brother,in the person of Sally Jepson, who lived 
buta couple of miles from his tarm. She was, (as she told 
Josiah,) of a rugged make, thick set, wholesome looking, and | 
So it was agreed upon that on Sunday | 
night, Josiah should commence his courtship. Accordingly, 
wounted his horse, and started with much tear; 


as sinart as a steal-trap. 


alter supper, he 
—— 


ana 


hic night con over What he should say tv Sally H but, aiter think- 


trembling, for Squire Jepson’s, He rode very slow, that 
ing over many forms of speech, he arrived at the house quite 
Having tied his horse to the] 
fence, he thought he would reconnoitre the premises before | 


ata loss how to open his heart. 


going in; but although there was a light in the sitting room, | 
the paper curtains were down, and nothing could be discovered. | 


as often to the fence to see if his horse was fastened securely, 





he tinally made a desperate effort, went to the well, and took a} 
‘Walk 
Aiter tumbling round some | 


drink from the bucket, aud then gave a rapon the door. 


in!’ brawled out the Squirt 


time, he finally raised the latch, and entered. *Why, Josial | 
‘Why, Mr. Baker!’ echoed his, 
wife—tis that vou? Set to the fire.—Sally said nothing, but} 


Baker! exclaimed the Squire. 


smoothed down her vandyke, laid her hands in her lap, and 
fooked in the tire. The three younger children who were sit-} 
ting on the hearth, commenced whispering together respecting 
the object of the visit; tor it being Sunday night, they sus-! 
pected he had come a sparking. Silence continued tor some | 
minutes, till the children could contain themselves no longer, | 
‘Now, pick up your legs, and 
go to bed for your manners,’ said the Squire, the dame at the} 
same tine giving them a slap, which helped them on their way 
considerably. 





After the confusion arising from this sudden movement had | 
subsided, the dame asked, ‘How is Miss Hester, Mr. Baker ?? | 
‘Reasonable, | thank you.’ | 
Atter an interval of a tew minutes, the dame broke out! 
again: ‘i think Deacon Spring’s wite must be poorly, for 1| 
see she sot down in the last prayer, and did n’t get up to the! 


nave ielt any thing but thanktul if Josiah had gone to Boston,} blessin’.* 
instead of keeping thanksgiving at home. But he had no idea | 
of such a thing. 

*He could as well afford to keep his turkeys as the Boston 


* Well now, I did n’t mind that,’ said Josiah. 
‘Why, where was your eyes, Mr. Baker?’ 
Josiah made no reply; for the fact was, his eyes were fixed! 





——_——_—_—_———=—_—_—_—_ 
upon the corner pew on the right hand side, where sat Sally 
Jepson. 

‘Our little man was unusual solemn to-day. I tho't the 
self-righteous was pretty well cut up. The shoe fitted a good 
many of ’em.? 

Josiah replied, ‘Yes.’ The truth was he would have given 
the world to change the subject, if he had known what to gq 
for his thoughts had been with his eyes, upon Sally, and he had 
not heard a word of the sermon. 

‘Even the singers seemed uncommon balked up,’ said the 
Squire. ‘I never heard vem sing louder. But Ido wish they'd 
give up the new collection, and stick to Mear and Bray, so thay 
a body could jine’with’em. *T'would be much more edifyiyy, 
And then they ’ve got to openin’ their mouths so wide,that none 
of the sound goes through the nose at all, and seems to lose al] 
the solemness ast were.’ 

*Did n’t you think, Mr. Baker, that the little man was up. 
common lifted upin prayer?? said the dame. 

Fortunately for Josiah this was a leading question, and that 
blessed monosyllable, yes, came to his relief. Just at that mo- 
ment the clock behind the door began to strike nine, and before 
it was done, the Squire and his wife had taken the cancle and 
gone to bed, cautioning Sally not to forget to cover up the 
embers after Mr. Baker was gone. 

Now, though the sudden departure of the old folks ha 
relieved Josiah from one dilemma, it left him in a worse one 
for here he was alone with Sally without a single idea in h 
head, and his tongue cleaving to the roof of his mouth, whic 
was as dry asa powder-horn. 

*I believe my horse isa little uneasy,’ said he, after a silence 
of several minutes; and he jumped up and went out to the 
fence, and walked round a little, took another drink from the 
well, and then rushed into the house, determined to makea 
bold push, and broach the subject at,once. So he drew his 
chair up near to Sally, and addressed her: 

* Miss Sally !—darnation! 

* What d’ you say, Mr. Baker?’ 

* Darnation !? 

‘Oh! I thought you spoke to me.’ Sally 
tongs and laid the brands together. 

*What d’you think of getting married, Miss Sally?” 

‘Did you speak to me, Mr. Baker?* 

* Certain I did—there ’s nobody else to speak to asI see,’ said 
Josiah, looking round the room. 

Sally now began to color up, her throat swelled, and she 
reminded Josiah of one of his turkeys, and thus furnished him 
with a topic for conversation. 

* Miss Sally, do you love turkey?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

*So do I,’ said Josiah. 

‘Which do you like best on it, apple-sauce or cranberry?’ 

* Cranberry.’ 

‘So do I,’ said Josiah. *Which do you think is the sweetest, 
Sally, honey or maple-sugar?? 

* Honey.’ 

* Thunder!—we ’re as nigh alike as two pumpkins. Now, 
Sally, I “Il tell what ’s the sweetest thing in natur—it’s you.’ 

* Now be still, Mr. Baker; mother says praise to the face ig 
open disgrace.’ 

He now drew his chair close up to hers, for as he told his 
sister afterwards, he began to get his pluck up. ‘Sally,’ says 
he, ‘what’s the sign, when any body treads on your toe?’ 

‘It’s a sign they love you—Oh! Mr. Baker, you ’ve mashed 
my foot all to pieces!? 





picked up the 


Upon this he threw his arm round her neck, and gave her 
such a smack as Sally Jones got when old Mrs. Jones thought 
her bottle of empt’ins had burst. 

‘What ’s the matter, my dear?’ said the Squire, who was 
awakened out of a sound sleep by his wife’s jumping up in 
bed. 

‘Nothin,’ said she, ‘oney I heard a great cracking just now. 
I thought at first *twas your shootin’ gun went off, but I guess 
it’s oney the frost comin’ out of the ground.’ 

At the mention of his gun, the Squire got out of bed, and 


| opened the door into the sitting room. ‘Sally, are you up!— 


What noise was that?? 

**Twas—’twas:—I jist shut the front door—that ’s all the 
noise I heard.’ 

‘Well, you ’d better put the nail over the latch, and go to 
bed.’ 

The next morning the old lady gave Sally a severe sco!ding 
for slamming the door so hard, when people were asleep. 

That interesting interview, and above all, that parting kiss, 
was more than Sally Jepson could stand unmoved—and on the 
next Sunday, when she went to church, and got asly wink and 
a nod from Josiah, for her life she could n’t tell whether she 
had a heart left among her goods and chattels, although she 
tried all meeting time to decide the doubt. Josiah repeated 
the kiss on that very evening, and performed more, for he 
popped the alternative, and had the satisfaction to see Sally 
blush,—an infallible symptom that his question had goné 
straight to her heart, and caused it to flood her cheeks. 
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The parson blessed the happy twain, and they became one 
flesh—very much to the delight of all zhe lovers of thanks- 
ainties—who in that union foresaw a perpetuation of 


wving d 
ae incomparable breed of turkeys, as well as some other 


things. 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








MAHOMET. 


We this week give the conclusion of the full and interesting 
article on the Life and Religion of Mahomet, which has been 
jn course of publication in the columns of the Mirror, for the 
past three weeks. The portion given in the present number, 
occupies more space than we usually allot to any article at one 
time; but the different parts of this division of the Essay are 
go dependent upon each other, that they could not be separated 
with any propriety. We doubt not that those of our readers 
who have read the preceding divisions, will find this of suffi- 
ejent interest to compensate for any absence of variety which 
may be perceived in our present number. This paper, as 
<hould have been stated before, is from the pen of the author 
of the ‘History of Literature,-—the publication of whose popu- 
lar‘Literary Sketches? will be continued next week.—Cincin- 

li Mirror. 
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ON THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 


Tur doctrines of the Koran are divided into positive and 
negative precepts; the first relating to articles of faith, the 
second to religious duties. 

The first great doctrine of the Koran, and which is frequently 
repeated throughout the book, is the unity of God, to restore 
which Mahomet asserted was the special object of his mission 
asa priest and prophet. The language in which this funda- 
mental doctrine is expressed is contained in the 112th chapter, 
‘The Declaration of God’s unity.’ 


‘In the name of the most merciful God. Say God is one 
God; the Eternal God; he begetteth not, neither is he begot- 
ten, and there is not any one like unto him.’ 


This chapter is considered by the faithful to be equal in value 
toone third part ot the whole Koran, and is said to have been 
revealed to Mahomet, when the Koreish proposed to him, that 
if he would worship their gods for one year, they would wor- 
ship his God for the same length of time. This doctrine is 
expressed in the formula *There is no God but God and 
Mahomet is his apostle.’ Under this point of doctrine, Maho- 
met included other doctrines, namely, belief in God; in his 
scriptures; in the resurrection and the day of judgment; and 
in God’s absolute decrees, and predestination of good and 
evil. 

Belief in one God, as we have already seen, is an essential 
point of doctrine, and it would seem from the denunciations 
against unbelievers, that an abiding belief in the divine mission 
of Mahomet, and in his prophetical character, were not less 
essential. Thus the fourth chapter declares 


‘There is of them who believeth on him (that is, on Maho- 
met,) and there is of them who turneth aside from him; but 
the raging fire of hell is a sufficient punishment. Verily those 
who disbelieve our signs, we will surely cast to be broiled in 
hell fire; so often as their skins shall be burned, we will give 
them other skins in exchange, that they may taste the sharper 
torment.’ 


Those who believe on him, he promises to conduct to beau- 
uful gardens watered by crystal streams, where they shall enjoy 
immortal and untading bliss. 

The belief in the existence of angels which is inculcated by 
the Koran, is not confined to Musselinans. The Jews believed 
in different orders of angels, inhabiting different regions, and 
that each human soul had two guardian angels. This was par- 
ticularly taught by the Cabalistic Jews, who were devoted toa 
system of philosophy, which some authors very much question 
whether they clearly understood themselves. 

The followers of Mahomet are expressly required to believe 
‘0 the existence of angels, and he is denounced as an infidel 
who denies their existence. They are called the messengers of 
God, and are of different forms and orders, but they are not 
regarded as objects of worship. They are supposed to be pure 
and subtle beings, created of fire; they perform various offices; 
some are employed in writing down the decrees of God, some 

‘N recording the actions of men, whilst others are employed in 
bearing the throne of the Eternal. In this angelic host there 
are four who are regarded as enjoying in an eminent de- 
gtee the favor of God; namely, Gabriel, who is employed 
writing down the divine decrees, and who, as God’s 
*pecial messenger, delivered to Mahomet at various times 
and places, the several chapters of the Koran; Michaei, 

"ho is considered as the protector and guardian angel of the 

lews; Acrael, called the angel of death, who separates men’s 

“uls from their bodies; and Israfiel, whose office will be to 

‘ound the trumpet at the resurrection, when all mankind will 

‘ummoned to judgment—on the day ‘when the heavens 








shall cleave asunder, and shall fall in pieces, these angels shall | ive bodies. Such are the opinions of Mahometans in relation 
be near the throne of God.’ The Koran teaches the existence} ,0 the soul of man, as drawn from the Koran, and as held by 
of a lower order of angels, or genii, who are created like the commentators and interpreters of the different sects into which 
first, of pure fire, but whose offices are of an inferior character, | Mahometanism is divided. 
and who are subject to death. Upon this belief much of the | The doctrine of the resurrection of the body, which was not 
beautiful imagery employed in eastern poetry isconstructed. | known until the advent of Christ, is evidently founded upon 
In relation to the scriptures, Mahomet taught, that God, in| the doctrines of the Christian scriptures, although loaded with 
different ages of the world, has given revelations of his will in| many absurdities, and disfigured by extravagant fancies. This 
writing to several prophets. The number of these sacred books, doctrine is distinctly stated in several parts of the Koran, par- 
or revelations, was one hundred and four, of which ten were | ticularly in the seventeenth, fiftieth, seventy-fifth, and cighty- 





given to Adam, fifty to Seth, thirty to Enoch, ten to Abraham, 
and the other four being the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel | 
and the Koran. These last were successively given to Moses, | 
David, Jesus, and Mahomet; Mahomet being considered as} 
the last, orseal of the prophets, his followers believe there will | 
be no more such revelations. The number of prophets who} 
have been sent into the world, according to the computation of 
Mahometan doctors, and commentators upon the Koran, is no 

less than two hundred and twenty-four thousand; among them 

were three hundred and thirteen apostles, sent with special 

commissions to restrain infidelity and superstition. Six of | 
these prophets successively brought new dispensations, each | 
abrogating the preceding; so that, according to the Koran,| 
Mahomet being the last of the prophets, that book is alone of | 
divine authority, and hence it is that the devout and believing 
Musselman rejects the Christian scriptures, whilst the Koran 
admits that Christ himself was among the first of prophete— 
that he raised the dead, and performed numerous other miracles, 
and that he was the ‘word of truth.’ 

The Koran inculcates the doctrine of a future state of rewards 
and punishments—a condition of future existence of which the 
wisest of the ancient philosophers had but very imperfect ideas, 
and which, indeed, is but faintly shadowed forth in the writings 
of Moses, and was first clearly revealed by him ‘who spake as 
nevef man spake.’ This doctrine is eloquently expressed in the 
seventy-ninth chapter: 


‘Verily, the day of separation is a fixed period; the day 
whereon the trumpet shall sound, and ye shall come in troops to 
judgment; and the heavens shall be opened and full of gates, 
for the angels to pass through; and the mountains shail pass 
away and become vapor. Verily, Hell shall be a place of 
ambush, a receptacle for the transgressors who shall remain 
there for ages; they shall not taste any refreshment therein, 
except boiling water and filthy corruption; a fit recompense for 
their deeds! For they hoped they should not be brought to an 
account and they disbelieved our signs, accusing them of false- 
hood. But every thing have we computed and written down. 
Taste, therefore, we will not add unto yourtorment. But for 
the pious is prepared a place of bliss; a garden pianted in trees, 
anc vineyards, and black-eyed damsels of the same age with 
themselves. ‘his shall be their recompense froin the Lord, a 
gift fully sufficient from the Lord of heaven and earth, and 
whatever is between thein.’ 


Paradise, the appointed abode of the righteous, is farther 
described in the twenty-seventh chapter, as a delightful 
garden where are ‘rivers of incorruptible water, and rivers of 
milk, the taste whereof changeth not, and rivers of wine pleas- 
ant unto those who drink, and rivers of claritied honey; and 
therein shall they have all kinds of fruit.’ 

Previously to explaining the doctrine of the Mahometan res- 
urrection, it may be proper to notice their opinions as to the 





intermediate state ot body and soul after death. When the} 
body is consigned to its last resting piace, it is received by an| 
angel who hands it over to two black angels, who order it to sit 
upright, when they proceed to enquire into the nature ot the | 
belief of the person when living, as to the nature of God, and | 
the mission of Mahomet. If satisfactory answers be given; if | 
he have been orthodox in his faith—a true believer—the body 
is suffered to rest in peace until the resurrection, and is warped, 
ally refreshed by the balmy airs of paradise. But if the} 
answers be unsatisfactory; if he have denied the unity of God! 
and in his heart worshipped idols; if he have denied the} 
divine mission and the exalted character of the prophet, the| 
examining angels beat him with iron maces, until he roars aloud 
with anguish. ‘They then press the earth on the corpse where 
it remains until the day of resurrection, there to await the final 
judgment. 

Asto thestate of soul after death, which Mahomet says was 
created by the command of the Lord, different opinions are 
entertained by the faithful. Some believe, that when it is 
separated from the body by the angel of death, it enters into 
the state called El Berzarkh, or the intermediate state between 
death and the resurrection; thatif the deceased wasa believer, 
two angels meet and convey the soul to heaven, that its appro- 
priate place may be assigned. Others believe that the soul 
remains constantly hovering over the sepulchre where the body 
rests—a belief entertained by some Christians of the present 
day. Others believe, that the souls of the righteous are con- 
veyed directly to heaven, where they rest in the form of white 
doves under the throne of God. The souls of the wicked who 
have contemned the prophet, who have transgressed his laws, 
and violated his commands, are carried down to the seventh 
earth, and thrown into a dungeon under a green rock, or accor- 
ding to a Mahometan tradition, under the Devil’s jaw, there 
to be tormented until called to be again joined to their respect- 





fifth chapters. 


Verily, I swear by the day of resurrection; and I swear by 
the soul which accuses itself; doth man think that we will not 
gather his bones together? Yea, we are able to put together 
the smallest bones of his fingers.’ 

‘When the sight shall be dazzled, and the moon shall be 
eclipsed, and the sun and moon shall be in conjunction; on that 
wd shall man be told of that which he hath done first and 
ast. 

‘Some counienances on that day shall be bright, looking 
towards the Lord; and some countenances shall be dismal; 
a shall think that a crushing calamity shall be brought upon 
them. 


Numerous signs, it is said, are to precede the resurrection, 
ane prepare mankind for this great event. Amongst these are, 
the rising of the sun inthe West; the appearance of a remarka- 
ble beast sixty cubits high, which will rise out of the earth near 
Mecca; the descent of Jesus Christ upon earth, who will per- 
form his devotion after the Mahometan manner, and break 
down the cross, and destroy the churches of the Christians; 
the destruction of the Caaba, or sacred temple of Mecca; the 
speaking of beasts and inanimate things; asmoke which will 
fill the whole carth and last for forty days. These are a few of 
the many signs, which are to precede the resurrection, and 
which are called the greater signs. The immediate sign that 
the awful day has arrived, when the dead shall arise from their 
graves, to stand before the judgment seat of the Eternal, 
will be the sound of the trumpet of Israfiel, which will be 
heard in the remotest corners of the earth. This tremendous 
trumpet will be sounded three times. 

The first blast, is called the blast of consternation, at the 
sound of which, every creature in heaven and earth will be 
struck with terror, and ‘all who are in heaven and whoever are 
in earth shall expire, except those whom God shall please to 
exempt.? The earth shall be shaken, and the stupendous 
mountains levelled; the heavens shall melt, the sun be dark- 
ened, and the stars fall, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up. 

The second blast is called the blast of examination, or depri- 
vation of life, when every creature both in heaven and earth 
shall die, or be annihilated; nothing surviving but God alone, 
and Paradise and Hell, and their inhabitants, and the throne of 
glory. The third and last blast of the trumpet is called the 
blast of the resurrection, when Israfiel, at God’s command, shall 
call all the dry bones to judgment. All the souls of the dead 
shall be thrown into the trumpet, from whence, at the command 
of God, they will fly forth like bees, and fill the whole space 
between heaven and earth, and then repair to their respective 
bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to arise, and the 
first who shall arise will be Mahomet himself, in all the glory 
of his exalted character of priest and prophet of the Lord. As 
to the length of the day of judgment, the Koran is not explicit; 
indeed, it contradicts itself; in the 32d chapter it is said it will 
be equal to one thousand years, and in the 70th it is called a day 
whose space is fifty thousand years, 

The resurrection, it is said, will not be confined to man; 1: 
will embrace angels, genii, men, and the lower animals—all 
animated creation will be assembled on this great day before 
the throne of the Eternal. Those whose good works, whose 
deeds of virtue and benevolence, whose obedience to the laws 
and institutions of the prophet, whose discharge of the relative 
duties of life, have rendered them pleasing in the sight of the 
Lord, will be partakers of eternal happiness, and rise from their 
gravesin glory, honorand security. Buta different fate awaits 
those who have violated the laws of the prophet, and disre- 
garded his injunctions. They will appear before the judgment 
seat with dismal apprehensions, and borne down by the weight 
of their transgressions. When all mankind shall be thus 
assembled, the Almighty Judge will come in glory in the clouds 
surrounded by the angelic host, and the recording angel will 
appear with the booksin which every man’s actions are written 
down, and the Judge will pronounce the sentence of approval 
orcondemnation. After sentence is pronounced all must pass 
the bridge of Sirat, placed over the middle of hell. This 
bridge is represented to be finer than a hair, and sharper than 
the edge of a sword. Over this bridge, narrow as it is, the 
good will pass in safety, with the swiftness of lightning; but 
wo unto the wicked! they will miss their footing, and fall head- 
long into the place prepared for them, where, in the language 
of the Koran, ‘they shall have garments of fire fitted to them; 
boiling water shall be poured upon their heads; their bowels 
shall be dissolved thereby, and also their skins, and they shall 
be beaten with iron maces.’ Those who are so fortunate as to 
pass the narrow bridge will be received into paradise, where 
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they will Le greeted by the smiles of ‘agreeable and beauteous 
damsels, having fine black eyes, and keptin pavilions from the 
public view.” Thus it will be seen that Mahomet does not 
exclude females from paradise, but his gallantry has made them 
its brightest ornaments. 

The doctrine of Predestination, in which every orthodox 
Musselman implicitly believes, is simply this; that whate ver 
comes to pass in the world, whether it be good, or whe ther it 
be evil, is fixed by the divine will; and that no human fore- 
sight, or effect of man can avert or escape it. ‘No soul can die,’ 
says the Koran in the third chapter, ‘unless by pe rmission of 
God, according to what is written in the book, containing the 
determination of things;’ and again in the seventeenth chap- 
ter, the doctrine is clearly stated: ‘the fate of every man have 
we bound about his neck.’ According then, to the Koran, 
from the moment of birth, the destiny of cach individual is 
fixed and unchangeable. If he be destined to die by the 
sword, he may defy the rope. It was by the strict inculcation 
of this doctrine, and ite firm belief by his followers, together 
with the promises of the future he held out to those who te llin 
battle, that Mahomet and his successors were mainly indebted 
for their success in arms, and the brilliant victories that attend- 
ed their standard wherever it was displayed. 





Firmly believing 
that their fate was unalterably fixed, and persuaded that if the 
defence, or in the propagation of their faith, they would enjoy | 
the unfading pleasures of paradise, they entered the ficld of 
battle without fear, and fought with a desperate valor, their 
enemies were unable to withstand. 

Such are some of the most prominent religious doctrines of 
the Koran, but there are certain duties specially enjoined upon 
the faithful followers of the prophet, which serve to mark other 
features of this celebrated system. 

First: the duty of prayer. Prayer is called by Mahomet, 
the pillar of religion, the key of paradise, and every Musselman 
who receives the Koran as the rule of faith, and the guide of 
his conduct, considers it his duty to pray five times in every 
twenty-four hours ; and so rigid are the devout among them in 
the observance of their duty, that it is said by intelligent and 
observant travellers, it is seldom, if ever, neglected. This 
duty is performed just before sunrise; at noon; in the after- 
noon; in the evening directly after sunset, and after the night 
has closed in. In offering their prayers, they always turn their 
faces towards Mecca, where their religion was first promul- 
gated—where their prophet was born, and where rest his re- 
mains awaiting the sound of the trumpetof Israficl. In their 
ablutions, they are equally strict—so much so, that when trav- 
elling over the sandy deserts where water is not to be procured, 
the faithful Musselman rubs his body with sand, that he may 
conform as near ascircumstances will permit, to the injunctions 
of his prophet and lawgiver. 


Giving alms is another duty expressly enjoined by the Koran. 
They are divided into legal and voluntary alms. The legal 
alms was collected by Mahomet himself, and applied to the 
maintenance of those who served in the wars, and other public 
objects, and in this sense may be properly called tax tor the 
support of government, levied upon the faithful. The voluntary 
alins is left toevery man’s own choice as to the value or amount. 
Bestowing alms is a positive and indispensable duty, demanded 
of every Musselman, and isa distinguishing characteristic of 


is faith. ‘Be constant in prayer and giving alms,’ savs the 
1 ’ ’ : 





Among the religious duties of Musselmans, I ought not | 
to omit the pilgrimage to Mecca, which it is expected, if cir-| 
cumstances permit, each individual shall perform at least once 
inhis life. The great object of this pilgrimage is the tomb of | 
the prophet, in the temple of Mecea—the most ancient temple, | 
according to Mahometan tradition, in the world, and which | 


== 
1M portar. 
and radical errors. ome 

The objections which I shall notice, are,—1. An incomplete 
vocabulary of politicalterms. 2. Incorrect definitions of come 
of those terms. 3. An uncharitable spirit towards a party who 
hold opposite political opinions. 4. Erroncous conclusion, 


once contained three hundred idols. Before the time of Ma-| drawn from the facts stated—and a strong tendency towards 
homet, pilgrimages to Mecca were common; the principal | consolidation principles, unwarranted by the constitution, ang 


object of adoration was then, the Blackstone, said to be the 

tomb of Imael. Mahomet, who mingled policy with his enthu-} 
siasm, and his zeal in the propagation of his religion, instead | 
of abolishing this ancient custom, enjoined it upon his follow- 

ers toconciliate the Arabians, and attach them to his faith. A 

recent traveller, describing the ceremonies observed by the pil-| 
rims, says that, immediately after their arrival at Mecca, they 

visit tle temple, and after repeating certain prayers, in different | 
parts of the temple, they walk round the Caaba seven times, 
kissing the blackstone at each circuit—they then proceed to} 
the well of Zunygen and drink of its waters. The second 

ceremony isto visit the hill of Szafa, and there repeat arp 
prayers. ‘The third ceremony is that of shaving the beard and} 
walking to the Omra,a short distance from Mecca, chanting | 
pious ejaculations all the way. The two last mentioned cere- 
monies are then repeated. It is not unfrequently that fifty or 
sixty thousand persons are assembled at Mecca for these pious 
purposes. 





The foregoing is a brief sketch of the leading doctrines and 
principles of the religion of the celebrated prophet of Mecca— 
a religion which pervades a great portion of the world, and 
which spread more rapidly and more extensively than any other 
during an equal space of time. It may be supposed by some, 
that I have represented its doctrines and precepts in too favora- 
ble a light; but Ihave only represented them, asI find them in 
the Koran, the book of their faith, and in the works of com- 
mentators. Thatthe Koran is of human invention, and that it 
abounds in absurdities and extravagances, will be readily per- 
ceived; but it must be admitted, that it also contains some 
noble precepts of morality, expressed in strong and beautiful 
language. Notwithstanding the objections to which it is liable, 
and notwithstanding Mahomet and his successors propagated 
their doctrines at the point of the sword, the records of history 
abundantly show, that they improved the moral and social con- 
dition of the many nations who embraced the faith. They 
broke down the altars of idols and false gods, and introduced a 
higher degree of refinement and civilization than had hitherto 
prevailed; and whilst Europe was groaning under a wretched | 
system of government—of priestly domination; and whilst 
ignorance stalked through the land, the Arabian Califs, sur- 
rounded by learned men in their palaces, at Bagdad and Damas- 
cus, and the Moorish sovereigns of Spain, wielded a liberal 
sceptre, and encouraged the cultivation of literature, science, 
and the arts. With the sword in one hand, and the Koran in; 
the other, Mahomet and his successors bore down all before | 
them, and Mahometanism was established throughout a great| 
portion of the Eastern world. Its founder had, probably, no| 
idea in the autset of his career, of establishing a great empire, | 
orof extending his religion beyond the bounds of Arabia; but | 
favored by fortune, and the situation of the world at the time, | 
aud armed with power, and flushed with success, as his empire 
enlarged, so did his reins. His successors trod in his footsteps; 























Koran; ‘believe in God and his apostle, and lay out in alms a 
part of the w alth whereot God hath made you inheritors; for} 
unto such of you as believe and bestow alms, shall be given a| 


The Caliph Omar, the immediate successor of | 


great reward,’ 
the prophet, in reference to the duty of giving alms, said:— 
‘Prayer carries us half way to God; fasting brings us to the 


door ot his palace; and alms procures us admission.’ 


| 
As prayer is called the ‘pillar,’ so is fasting called the ‘gate = i 
of religion; hence fasting is expressly enjoined on various) 
E : ; g | 


occasions. During the month of Ramadan, they observe a 


rigid fast, abstaining from eating and drinking, from day break | 
until sunset; but after sunset they are permitted to partake of | 


retreshment. From the observance of this fast none are ex- 
empted; the Sultan on his throne is bound to observe it, as well 
as the peasant in his cottage, and the Arab in his tent. In 
addition to this long fast, there are many other occasions upon 
which fasting is enjoined and observed as a wholesome reli- 
gious duty. 


Gambling, and drinking inebriating liquors, are forbidden | 


by the Koran in divers places, and in the strongest and most 
emphatic language. ‘0, true believers, surely wine and lots'\— 


(by lots is meant games of chance)—wine and lots are an| 


abomination of the work of Satan; therefore, avoid them that 
ye may prosper.’ Notwithstanding these injunctions, Mussel- 
mans frequently enjoy the pleasures of the bow! in private ;— 
they are, however, remarkable for their temperance, and in this 
respect might put to shame those who claim a higher degree of 
refinemeut, and possess a purer faith to which this soul-destroy- 
ing vice is equally obnoxious. Although we have seen that 
gaming is prohibited,the game of chess isa favorite amusement, 
and is permitted by the Mahometan doctors, because it depends 
upon skill, not chance—a nicer distinction could not be drawn 
by the most expert and able casuist of our own times. 


conquest followed conquest,until the last remnant of the Roman | 
empire, and of Roman glory, fell beneath their conquering | 


arms. w. T.| 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


MANSFIELD’S GRAMMAR. 


‘ Tne Political Grammar of the United States, or a Complete 
View of the Theory and Practice of the General and State 
Governments, with the Relations between them: Dedicated 
| to the Young Men of the United States—By Edward D. Mans- 
| tield, Counsellor at Law..——T he above is the title-page of a 
| book, which has lately been noticed in terms of high commen- 
| dation by the periodical press in this city and elsewhere, and 
appears to be rapidly gaining favor with the public. I have 
long been of the opinion, that a manual of political economy, 
suitable to be introduced into our common schools, was much 
; needed; and was, therefore, pleased to see a work announced, | 


which, from its title, purported to be calculated to supply the} 
deficiency. This pleasure was heightened by a knowledge of 
the fact, that the author was considered to possess, in an emi- 
nent degree, the qualifications requisite forsuch an undertaking. | 
The plan of the book is excellent—and the matter, with the 
exception of some, as I consider, very important errors, such 
as should recommend it to the attention of the public—partic- 
ularly those who have the youth of the country—the future 
guardians of our free institutions—under their fostering care. 
It is not my intention to enter into a full and thorough in- 
vestigation of the work, either asa literary production, or asa 





| tant objection. 


unsupported, in my humble opinion, by evidence.—I know 
that in this latter objection, I shall be in opinion with a smal] 
minority of my fellow-citizens—but inequality of Dum bers cap 
never change truth toerr6r, or error to truth. 

In relation to the first of these objections—it seems to me, 
that a full and complete definition of the various classes oj 
rights, is particularly necessary in a ‘grammar’ of polities, in. 
tended for students in the various institutions of learning — 
The rights of the people, as citizens—as members of the ctm. 
munity—as individuals,—and the correspondent duties ang 
obligations, are but little understood by the multitude—even by 
those who are the loudest in their boastings of liberty and its 
biessings. But if it was the object of the author, to avoid 
lengthening to too great an extent, his chapter of Definitions, 
this might have been effected by omitting some of the more 
unimportant ones that are included. Thus--such words ag 
‘Jurisdiction,’ and ‘Revolution,’ might well have been omitted, 
as words, the political import of which, is a necessary con 
quence of a knowledge of their general application and use, 

In the list of definitions, I shall only notice the first and t 
fifth clauses, as being in my view incorrectly defined. ‘Soye! 
reignty” is there defined to be ‘the highest power.’ Although 
this definition has the strong support of high authorities, yet | 
would ask whether one short word would not have beena better, 
a truer, and a clearer definition? Sovereignty is witu. Pover 
is nothing more nor less than physical strength. The will jg 
the regulator of that power. And the possession of the power 
pre-supposes the possession also of a will to put that power into 
action. The will cannot be transferred—it is inalienable~j, 
is indivisible—it is co-extensive with existence. 

The fifth clause reads thus: ‘A Desrorism—is that form of 
government “in which a single individual, without any law, 
governs according to his own will and caprice” ’—quoting the 
sentiment from Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. This definition, 
although traced to high authority, strikes me as being very 
incorrect. On the broad principle in which these definitions 
are intended to be conveyed, they should cover the whole 
ground—but here we have only one of the forms of despotism, 
The ‘will and caprice’ of a ‘single individual’ does not alone 
constitute a despotism. It is the party holding the power—be 
that party composed of one or two, or many—be it a single 
individual, or a majority of the whole people, acting ‘according 
to their own will and caprice,’ that constitutes despotism.— 
Despotism can as well exist in a republic as in a monarchy or 
an empire—and in a republic it is the most dangerous and 
most to be dreaded of all despotisms. Because, when a mon 
arch assumes despotic power, it is an easy matter for the peo 
ple, acting in concert, tu check him by physical force. But in 
case of a despotism ina republic, this is impossible—as the 
sway is in the hands of the majority; and the minority can 
have no other reliance, and no other hope, ihan the intelligence 
and virtue of the citizens. It is the Egis of the constitution, 
and the protection it throws around each and every citizen, 
that distinguishes a despotism from a free government. The 
democracy of Athens was as truly despotic in reality, as the 
veriest tyrant that ever sat upon the throne of Dionysius. And 
why !—because the people acted merely by majorities, without 
any knowledge of what constitutes political right—and without 
any compact to regulate their actions. The banishment of 
Aristides, by the popular voice, expressed through their system 
of Ostracism, was as clear an exercise of despotic power, as 
would have been the murder of all the Jews within the Per- 
sian dominions, at the instigation of Haman the Amalekite. 
I would therefore define a despotic government to be, that 
wherein the governing party is not limited in its powers, by 
a constitution. ; 

In support of the third objection, I have placed against this 
book—that of manifesting an uncharitable spirit—I will merely 
refer the reader to the nineteenth—one hundred and twenty- 
ninth—two hundred and forty-second—and the four hundred 
and fifty-eighth sections of the work itself. 

I come now to the consideration of my last and most impor 
It is the more important, because in it are 
involved principles, which have divided the people of these 
states into two great parties, ever since the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution—and upon the proper settlement of which, 
it is believed, the perpetuity of our free institutions mainly 
depends. 

In closing an examination of the provisions of the constitu 
tion, the author very properly sums up, under the form of 
propositions—seventeen in number—what he considers the 
‘fundamental’ principles of our government. It is a few of 
these propositions that I come now to notice. The first and 





\ ‘grammar’ of politics; but merely to endeavor to point out, in 





sixth propositions, inclusive, go to show, that the government 0! 
the United States is a Democratic Federative Republic, founded 
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on the consent of the people, those sanction is responsibility to the 
peoples and whose principle ts the virtue cf the people. Proposi- 
tions eighth to seventeenth inclusive, tend to show that the 
Constitution of the United States proceeds from the people in 
their sovereign capacity—that the government of the United States 
is not a mere league—that it is sovereign—that it is superior to, 
and over the states—that the people thercof are one nation—that it 
is a government of majorilies—and must be perpetual, unless 
abrogated by a majority of the whole people. 


In juxta-position to these seventeen propositions, I would | 
place the following fundamental principles—as I consider them | 


—and aftera brief comparison, and an inquiry into their nature 
and tendency, leave it to the reflecting reader to settle in his 
own mind, which are the best calculated for a tree people— 
which are most likely to preserve and perpetuate the blessings 
we inherit—which will be most likely to accomplish the end 
and aim of all government, and come nearest to the order and 
perfection of the economy of Nature. 

1. That the object of the government is the happiness of the 
people. 

2, That the principle of the government is the right of the 
people. 

3. That the constitutions of the states are compacts between 
individuals. 

4. That the constitution of the United States is a compact 

etween the people of the states, as separate communitics. 

5. That the governments of the states are instruments in 
the hands of the people. 

6. That the Federal government is an instrument in the 
hands of the states. 

7. That the general government has no sovereignty. 

§. That sovereignty is indivisible and inalienable. 

9, That the government of the United States is not a gov- 
ernment of majorities. 

10. That the governments of the States are not govern- 
ments of majorities. 

11. That a government of majorities cannot be a free gov- 
ernment. 

12. That the government of the United States is not, in its 
nature, perpetual. 

The considerations upon which these propositions are based— 
as this article is becoming already too lengthy—will be post- 
poned until another number. ARISPIDFS. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Lrrenary Notices. — Tue Portianp Macazine, for March, is 
before us. We were fearful some ill-fate had befallen this 
excellent monthly, inasmuch as we had looked for it among 
our exchanges in vain for some months past. We are glad to 
welcome it to our table once more, and hope that henceforth, 
we shall be able to make our respects to it more regularly.— 
Mrs. Stephens, the gifted editress of it, has won an extensive 
reputation by the articles which she has contributed to its 
pages. We scarce know which to admire more, her industry 
orher skill, for they are both admirable. The Mirror, we can 
assure her, is regularly deposited in the post-office addressed to 
her, and if it does not arrive safe at its destination, the cause is 
to be found in the mail establishment, which we fear is sadly 
out of joint, or in the appropriating propensities of some of the 
unscrupulous officiates, between here and Portland, who can’t 
suffer so valuable a gem as our paper to escape their clutches. 


Tue Sovtnern Literary Journat, for March, is capital.— 
There isa very judicious management exercised over the pages 
of this magazine, which is manifest in the substantial variety 
which it presents every month to its readers. It is seldom 
indeed, that we peruse a periodical with as much pleasure and 
profit as we read the number of the Journal before us. There 
are two or three sulid articles, which of themselves are worth a 
year’s subscription—The other monthlies in the land must 
whip up their steeds, or be content to let the Journal ‘go ahead’ 
of them. 

Tue Kyickernocker, for March, we should pronounce very 
good from the slight inspection which we have been able to 
bestow on its contents. Noah Webster and Flint each have 
anarticle in it—besides which there is an extensive variety from 
other distinguished and undistinguished pens. The manner 
in which the Knickerbocker is got up, is deserving of universal 
commendation. A very tolerable article would read very well, 
nits clear and beautiful typography. But its articles usually 
transcend the tolerable and rank among the excellent, and are 

therefore most pleasant reading. 


Tat Western JournaL oF THE MepicaL anv Puysica 
Sciexces——We are happy to hear that it is the design of the 
publishers of this valuable journal, to enhance its worth, by 
Taking use of superior paper. The workmanship has long 
been far below the deserts of its matter. Doctor Drake’s name 
‘ting attached to it as editor, was always a sufficient recom- 
mendation to the profession, of its merits. Doctor Wm. Wood 

recently been connected with him in the editorial depart- 


ment, and this addition we have no doubt, from our knowledge 
of the Doctor’s capabilities, will contribute farther excellence 
|to the Journal. The junior editor is young, but enterprising; 
|and from him we have a right to expect a great deal. 





By the way, speaking of Medical publications, what have 
| become of our friend Doctor Mason and his promising Monthly 
| Repository ? We hope itis not inastate of suspended anima- 
jtion—for we would much prefer to see a half dozen other peri- 
odicals, which we could name but which names we will keep 
,to ourselves, defunct or exploded, than to hear that the *Medi- 
cal Repository’ had gone down to the tomb of all the Capulets. 


WE are indebted to our industrious friend, John L. Riddell, 
M. D., for a pamphlet on the Natureof Miasm and Contagion. 
The untiring zeal of this gentleman in prosecuting scientific 
pursuits, entitles him tomuch commendation, and will doubt- 
lessly secure to him a conspicuous place among the votaries of 
science. None would hail such a probable result with more 
pleasure than ourselves; for we know him to be every way 
worthy of it, morally and intellectually. His style is admira- 
ble; and he has a way of mingling up his feelings and his 
fancy with his thoughts, which renders them interesting 
even to those who are wholly uninitiated in the arcana of the 
sciences. 


Freedom oF Opinion.—Where opinions are untrammelled 
there is the only hope of the discovery of truth; and where 
opinions are unshackeled, there the freedom of utterance must 
be tolerated. The freedom of discussion and the freedom of 
publication naturally result from the freedom of forming opin- 
ions. A few years ago, and those heaven-derived rights were 
unquestioned in this country, save by a few jealous bigots, 
whose systems would not stand the test of scrutiny or the 
explosive force of discussion. Thisanti-American heresy has 
recently gained many prosolytes; and, but for our intimate 
acquaintance with the unconquerable aversion which our 
countrymen generally bear towards tyrannies of all kinds, we 
should fear lest its spread might be commensurate with the 
desires of the few, who would oppose their prejudices as bar- 
riers to the resistless current of Americanism. So implicit is 
our faith in the fervor of the devotion which animates the 
bosoms of the great body of American citizens to what the Dec- 
laration of Independence calls inalienable rights, that we 
believe they will never surrender their right to form opinions 
and the right to utter them where, when, and in the manner 
which they deem best fitted to their purposes. The genius of 
martyrdom must be the presiding one in this republic, before 
the destruction of these glorious rights can be consumma- 
ted. Myriads of hearts would part with their blood, before 
they would surrender those priceless boons which their Creator 
gave them, and which our free constitution protects. Every 
vale would be as gory as Piedmont of old, and every village in 
the land would transcend Smithfield in the number of its vic- 
tims, before a law designed to wrest from man the high prerog- 
atives of his nature, could become effective. Thus much we 
believe in regard to the unfaltering faith with which Ameri- 
can citizens cling to those rights which they mean to transmit 
to coming ages, and which distinguish us from the subjects 
of any other land on which the dews of heaven descend. 

But there has a madness—a fatuity—a blindness come 
across the vision of some, and inthe unstarred darkness of 
their intellects, they would cut of thousands from the enjoy- 
ment of privileges, which would be consecrated in death 
rather than ignominiously relinquished while living. Does 
any one believe that the pen which traces these lines would 
ever submit to enslavement? We know, that it would not— 
and we most reverently thank God, that he has given us a 
spirit which would seek its freedom in another state before it 
would weara manacle onearth. We speak not this, which of 
all the sincere purposes of our soul is the deepest rooted, in a 
boastful manner, but simply as an indication of the spirit which 
we believe is prevalent in this country, and which will not suf- 
fer the heaven-descended rights which we as Americans exer- 
cise, to be wrested from us. Idle, delusive, and visionary 
beyond a morning dream, then, are all propositions to enact 
laws to put down free discussion in this land. Men have the 
right to speak the honest convictions of their minds on any 
subject that they may deem worthy of animadversion, and in 
this blessed country, where they are in the habit of exercising 
this inestimable right, they will cast an unflinching look 
of defiance on any tyranny which may rise up and order 
them to hold their peace. The monster may shake his gory 
locks, or gnash his iron teeth, or brandish his murderous sword 
above them, but they will not falter or be daunted, for they 
| will feel that their cause is a most righteous one, and that 
heaven is on their side. 








City Exection.—Next Monday, April 4th, being the day set 
apart for the election of city and township officers, we have 
prepared from the columns of our advertising brethren,a system- 
atic catalogue of the various candidates. We have long felt 
that it is the duty of every good citizen to vote; but in order to 
do so understandingly, he should in all cases, be furnished by 
the press with the means of knowing, at least, the names of 





the individuals from which his selection is to be made. This 
we publish in the present instance, even though a portion of 
the aspirants may have happened unwittingly, or wilfully, to 
pretermit the customary payment to the printer, by way of se- 
curing a preliminary advertisement of their pretensions. We 
do not intend, however, by this gratuitous display of our pat- 
riotism, to enter a protest against the practice of charging 
candidates a reasonable sum, especially where they choose to 
take time by the forelock, and exhibit a diurnal register of 
their claims, for five or six wecks prior to the election. Insuch 
a case, however, we cannot help thinking that the individual 
expense and public annoyance, might both be lessened, if askel- 
etonschedule of the orrices to be filled,were, hereafter,to consti- 
tute the groundwork of such advertisements:—to which might 
beadded, from time to time, under their appropriate paragraphs, 
the names, alone, of the several candidates ambitious of noto- 
riety—without troubling the public with a daily echo of the 
Nourish of trumpets, with which their annunciations are so 
frequently signalized. 


CATALOGUE OF CANDIDATES 


For tue City ann Townsnir Offices, TO BE FILLED AT THE 
Exection occurring Aprin 4, 1836. 
2 Tue City Councit: 

Consisting of three members from each ward. 


Ist Ward—O. M. Spencer, Jr., Archibald Irwin, John Hare, 
Reason Reagan. 


2d Ward—E. Hinman, G. W. Neff, N. S. Hubbell, Charles 
Tatem, Jonathan Hildreth. 

3d Ward—E. 8S. Haines, A. McGrew, L. Hazen, James Hen- 
derson, O. Fairchild. 

4th Ward—D. Griffin, A. Valentine, D. Loring, Jno. Keown, 
James Patterson. 

5th Ward—E. Woodruff, W. J. Vanhorne, E. Hulse, Edward 
Dodson, Richard Ayres, A. G. Gano. 


Boarp oF TRUSTEES AND VisiTors oF Common ScuooLs: 
One from each ward. 


Ist Ward—E. P. Langdon, 8. P. Chase. 
2d Ward—William Greene, Lorenzo Lawrence. 
3d Ward—P. S. Symmes, Christian Lehman. 
4th Ward—J. F. Conover, William H. M’Cracken. 
5th Ward—George Graham, Jr. 
Trustees oF THE TowNsHIP: 
Three to be elected. 
W. Crossman, J. Fobes, D. A. King, J. Alexander, J. Shally. 
Townsuip CLerk :—Samuel Steer. 
Justice or THE Peace:—Richard Mulford. 
CONSTABLES. 
1st Ward—Samuel Harrison, J. L. McLean, Robert Rands, 
William H. Abbott, John A. Thorp. 
2d Ward—Joseph Morrow, D. A. Ross, E. V. Brooks. 
3d Ward—Eden Marsh, William McGuire, Thos. Hurst, 
J. W. Reilly, Daniel Hay, J. Parry, J. B- Brown, 
Samuel W. Collard, N. C. Pruden. 
4th Ward—B. Smith, R. Nocks, J. E. Williams, Russel Segar. 
5th Ward—D. D. Jones, R. Vallandingham, J. O’Neil, J.Gold. 





Conventions or Teacners.—The Academic Institution will 
meet in the hall of the Cincinnati College, on Saturday, 23d 
April. The teachers of the county are invited to attend. 

A convention of the friends of education, is called at Mid- 
dletown, for the 14th, 15th, and 16th of April. 

The Hamilton County Association of Teachers met on Sat- 
urday last, in Carthage, and will meet again on the 25th June. 

A meeting will be called in Montgomery, some time in May 
—and probably one in Colerain. 





INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 


Tuts evening, at 7 o’clock, in the Chapel of the Cincinnati 
College, Dk Drake, will deliver an introductory lecture to a 
short course on Puysio.ocy and Hycerne; being the commence- 
ment of lectures in the Summer Medical Institute. The ladies 
and gentlemen of the city are respectfully invited. 





ti OBITUARY. 


Diev.—In this city, on Thursday, March 24th, Mrs. Julia 
Ann E. Conover, consort of James F’. Conover, Esq., and daugh- 
ter of Doctor John Sellman, deceased, aged twenty-four years 
and three months. 

Mrs. Conover was the victim of pulmonary consumption, 
with which lingering disease she was confined for several 
months. The favorite of an extensive circle of friends, she 
had the sad pleasure of receiving the demonstrations of their 
affection, while the insidious disease was laying waste her 
strength. To them, as to her bereaved family, she is lost for- 
ever. On her many shining and amiable qualities, affection 
long shall linger, while the glorious hope of a re-union in hea- 
ven of those separated on earth, shall break over the night of 





the grave. 
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THE BNSUING WEEE. 


DIARY FOR 


SUNDAY APRIL 3RD. EASTER SUNDAY. 


Easter pay is distinguished by its peculiar name, through our 
Saxon anecsiurs, Who, at this season of the year, held a great 
festival in honor of the goddess Kastor, probably the Astarte ot 
the Eastern nations. The French call this testival Paques, 
derived from the Greek Pascha, which is also derived from the 
Helrew Pesech, meaning passover; and whence we have the 
English word paschal, app ied to the lamb, which formed part 
of the evening meal, the last of which our Saviour partook, 
This day is 


before his death, with his twelve missionaries. ; 

held as a festival in honor of the resurrection of Christ, which 
took place the third dayafter his execution. Easter-day is obser- 
ved all « In the Catholic 


ver Christendom with peculiar rites. 
church, liigh mass is c¢ ated | and the host isadored with the 
“red reverence. ‘lhe Host, derived from the Latin word 
hostia, meaning a victim, is a consecrated wafer, of a circular 
fortis, ¢ ompenttel flourand water. 

regulated by custom ot very ancient date. Onthe night betore 


his eaccution our Saviour took bread, and blessing it, divided it 
anion lis missionaries; but the bread he took was not ordinary 
bread, but unleavened bread, such as is used by the Jews 
curiue the passover week in the present days. ‘This bread is 


composed merely of flour and water, no leaven during the tes- 
tival of their passover being permitted to enter the house oi a 


Jew. itis a kind of biscuit of a cireular form, and the Host 
thus. by iis form and substance, brings us back to the recollec- 
tion of the Catholics, and the rite celebrated by our Saviour. 


It isthe representation of the cake, or unleavened bread, which 
is to this day eaten by that nation during the passover week. 
The Protestants have deviated from this custom, and in their 
churclics usc leavened bread without regard to form, and they 


cutit with a knife into small pieces, forgetting that our Saviour 
brole the bread. The day before Easter-day is in some parts 
called “Huly Saturday.? On the evening of this day, in the 


middle districts of Ireland, great preparations are made for the 
finishing of Lent. Many a fat hen, and dainty piece of bacon, 
ix put into the pot by the cotter’s wife, about eight or nine 
o'clock. and woe be to the person who should taste it before 
the cock crows. At twelve is heard the clapping of hands, and 
the jovous laugh, and all is merriment for a few hours, when 
they retire. and rise about four o’clock to see the sun dance in 
honorot the resurrection. This ignorant,custom is not confined 
to the liumable laborer and his family, but is scrupulously obser- 
ved by many highly respectable and wealthy families, different 
members of which have been heard to assert positively that 
they had seen the sun dance on Easter morning. 


IMONDAY, APRIL 4TH: 


Aprnit 4ru, 1774. Oliver Goldsmith died. He was born in 
Ireland, November 29th, 1728. After having acquired the 
rudiments of education at a private school, Goldsmith was 
admitted a sizer of Trinity college, Dublin; this was in June 


1744. He did not display any remarkable abilities in the course 
vf lis Academical studies. In 1751, he entered the University 
of Edinburgh, where he studied medicine. His thoughtless, 


though generous disposition, soon involved him in difficulties, 
and he was obliged to quit Scotland abruptly. He arrived at 
Sundcriand in the early part of 1754, where he was caught and 
but being released through the friendship ot Doctor 
Sleigh, he sailed to Rotterdam; and, after visiting great part of 
Flanders, proceeded to Louvain, where he remained some time, 
at the expense of his uncle, and took his degree of bachelor in 
puvsic. Henee, it is said, with only one clean shirt, and no 
moncy in his pocket, he set out on toot for Geneva, which he 
reached by a eireuitous route, in the course of whieh he sup- 
ported himself by his abilities, musical and classical. ‘My 
learning,’ he says, ‘procured me a favorable reception at most 


secured ; 


of the rev.gious houses I visited, and when I approached a pea- 
sant’s huuse,! played one of my most merry tunes,and that gene- 
rally procured me not only alodging, but subsistence forthe next 
dav; tls, however, was not the case with the rich, who gene- 
rally despised both me and my music.’ On his arrival ai Gene- 


va he was appointed tutor and travelling companion tua young 


gentienian ot fortune, but in the south of France they quar- | 
relled aud separated. Goldsmith, however, did not turn his 
steps homeward, ull he had still further gratitied his passion for 


trave!, although he was obliged to resort to his tlute, as before, 
nee, 


fer lodging and subsist The death ot his unele during 
eur autior’s stay abroad, had reduced him to these exigencie s, 
and on htsarrival in London, in the winter of 1758, a few halt- 
pence constituted the whole of his finances. In this extremity 
he applied for employment to the apothecaries, but his awk ward 
it broad Irish accent, were much against him; 


pearance, and 
aud if was only from motives of humanity, that a chemist, at 


length consented to take him into his service. Hearing, how- 
ever, that his old friend, Dr. Sleigh, was in London, he paid 
him visit, and aceepted an asylum in his house, but soon 


atterwards lett it for an ushership at the Rev. Dr. Milner’s 
academy at In this situation he did not remain 
long; tur having obtaine d some reputation trom criticisms he 
had written in the Monthly Review, he entered into an engage- 
uient with the proprietor, and, coming to London, took lodgings 
Old Bailey,and commenced authorship asa profession. 
writing ‘The Review,’ he produced a weekly 
d*The Bee,’ an ‘Inquiry intothe state of learning 
id his *Citizen ot the World.’ These publications 
oth tame and emolument. In 1763 he produced 
‘ier and in 1776 appeared his ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
and his ‘History ot England,’ which performances were received 
with im Dt In 1770 he published his ¢ Xquisite 
poem ot *The Deserted Village,* for which he received one hun- 
ured pounds steriiig, but could hardly be prevailed upon to 
accept i, until satisied that the profits of the bookseller could 
atford that sum. It is indeed said that he went back, and 
returned the inoney, observing, the had not been easy since he 
received it,’ aud lett into the bookseller to pay him according to 


» ] : 
I eckhani. 


tol 








ulate applause. 


Both substance and form are | 


the profits of the sale. He continued to write, and produced 


- some plays, and two or three histories, which might have sup- 


|plied him with the comforts of life; but his indiscriminate and 

improvident liberality added to a passion for gaming, rendered 
his emoluments comparatively useless, and it at length threw 
him intoa state of despondency, which terminated ina nervous 
fever, and deprived him of life. 


TUESDAY; APRIL 5TH. 


Apri Sra, 1605. Died, John Stow, an English historian and 
lantiquary. His father was a tailor, and brought him up to his 
}own business; but his mind early took a bent towards antiqua- 
rian researches. About the year 1560, he formed the design of 
composing the annals of English history, for the completion of 

which he quitted his trade. 
records, charters, and other documents, he travelled on foot to 
‘several public establishments, and purchased old books, manu- 
scripts, and parchments, until he had made a valuable collec- 
Being thought to be favorable to the ancient religion, an 
linformation was laid against him in 1568, as a suspicious per- 
son, who possessed many dangerous books, ‘Two years after- 
wards, an unnatural brother, having defrauded him of his 
goods, sought to take away his life by preferring one hundred 
and forty articles against him, before the ecclesiastical commis- 
lsion; but he was acquitted. He had previously printed his first 
| work, entitled a ‘Summarie of the Englyshe Chronicles,’ 
‘compiled at the instance of Dudley, earl of Leicester, which 
lwas published in 1565. His ‘Survey of London’ appeared 
in 1598. A license was granted him by James the First, to 
‘repair to churches, or other places, to receive the charitable 
benevolence of well-disposed people,’ in the 78th year of his 
age. He died, afilicted by poverty and disease, at the age of 
leighty. 

! 


tion. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6TH. 


Apnit 61, 468 years before Christ. Socrates born. This 
man isnow venerated as a noble model of wisdom and worth, 
|in thought and action, and as the true source of the most valu- 
able results in philosophy, attained by the noblest spirits of 
Greece. The father of Socrates was a statuary of little reputa- 
tion, and poor, but his poverty did not prevent his son from 
receiving a good education, according to the notions of his age 
and nation. Socrates was taught music and gymnastics, and 
| his genius early impelled him to use all the means which his age 
land country afforied for acquiring information on the most 
|important subjects of human knowledge. At the age of thirty, 
isocrates formed the resolution to devote himself entirely to 
the pursuit of divine and human knowledge, and withstand 
the perverters of science and morality—for such he considered 
the Sophists whom he had previously joined and separated 

from. fle now began to manifest a character entirely opposite 
to that of the Sophusts. While they were distinguished by dis- 
| play and wealth, Socrates appeared in an old cloak, which he 
| wore at all seasons of the year. He even disdained the use of 
}shoes. He was, indeed, destitute of pecuniary means for pro- 
curing the conveniences of life; but it would have been easy 
tor him to obtain them from his friends and disciples, if he had 
not aimed at the completest independence; and itis certain that 
he refused all theotlers of his rich friends. Socrates was first 
an instructor of the people. He believed himself the ambassa- 
dor of God to the citizens of Athens, as he himself declares 
in Plato’s apology. Hence he was occupied from the dawn of 
day in seeking persons whom he might instruct in all that is 
important to mankind in general, and to the private circumstan- 
ces of each. He went to the public assemblies, and the most 
crowded streets, or entered the workshops of mechanics and 





social and political relations, on all subjects relating to morals, 
and even on agriculture, war, and the arts. He endeavored to 
remove prevailing prejudices and errors, and to substitute right 
principles; to awaken the better genius in the minds of his 
hearers; to encourage and console them; to enlighten and 
improve men, and to make them really happy. It is manifest 
that such a course must have been attended with great difficul- 
ties. But the serenity of Socrates was undisturbed; he was 
always perfectly cheerful in appearance and in conversation. 
As a citizen, he discharged, with exemplary faithfulness, all 
his public duties. ‘Three times he served in the army of his 
country, and once, by his valor, he saved the lite of his friend 
, Alcibiades, and resigned to that youth the prize of honor which 
was awarded to his own bravery. His conduct was admirable, 





For the purpose of examining | 


artists, and conversed with them on religious duties, on their | 


—_—— 

| useful; of so clear a mind that he never erred in the distinetj 

| of good and evil, and all by his own unaided strength. He a 
besides, so able in his definitions and illustrations of these Po 
jects, in his judgment of men, in confuting ervor and recon 

| mending virtue and uprightness, that I esteem him the best - 
the happiest of mortals.’ 

The last part of his life fell in that unhappy period whe 
Athens had sunk into anarchy and despotism, in consequence 
of the unfortunate result of the Peloponnesian war, Morality 
and justice are always disregarded when the government of 
| State is dissolved. This was the case in Athens. The domin. 

ion of the thirty tyrants had, indeed, been overthrown by 
| Thrasybulus; but, like the ocean after a storm, Athens was 
| still unsettled, and, amid the general immorality, hatred, envy 
and malice, found opportunities to execute their purpose. 
Melitus, a young tragic poet of no merit, Lycon, a public orator 
{and Anytus, a tanner and politician, were the accusers of 
Socrates. The charges of introducing new gods, of denyine 
the ancient divinities of the State, and corrupting the youth 
were brought, not before the Areopagus, but before the popular 
tribunal in the Heliwa. Socrates, conscious of his moral dis. 
nity, disdained to make a labored defence of his character. He 
neither feared death nor respected his judges. Moreover he 
felt confident that a long life spent under the eye of the judges 
and the people, was the strongest proof of his innocence 
Briefly, and with a noble dignity, he showed the groundlessness 
of the charges, and noticed his own deserts. Several of the 
blind and wicked judges took offence, and he was condemned 
by a majority of three voices. But when they left him to choose 
| the mode of punishment, and Socrates declared that, instead of 
deserving death, he merited a place in the Prytaneum, as 
public benefactor, the furious populace, thinking themselye 
insulted by such a declaration, condemned him to drink poison, 
Until the hour appointed for the execution of the sentence 
Socrates constantly conversed with his disciples and friends. 
The approach of twilight, on the fatal day, at length admon- 
ished him that the appointed hour had arrived. He asked for 
the fatal cup, and drank the hemlock slowly, and consoled his 
friends as he walked up and down the apartment. When it 
became difficult to walk, he laid down upon the eouch, and 
before his heart ceased to beat, exclaimed, * My friends, we owe 
a cock (the emblem of life) to sculapius.’ “Afterhe had said 
these words, he covered himself with a cloak, and expired. 





THURSDAY, APRIL 7TH. 


Apri 7TH, 1718. Dr. Hugh Blair born, at Edinburgh,\Scot- 
land. He wasa pulpit oratorand author. When at the Univer. 
sity of his birth place, his teachers were struck by an essay on 
the Beautiful, and encouraged his inclinations for belles-lettres. 
He was made preacher of the high church of Edinburgh in 1758, 
The office was regarded as the highest dignity of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Scotland. About the same time, his literary 
reputation also commenced. In 1759, he began a course of 
public lectures on composition, which he delivered with so much 
| reputation, that, in 1762, the king founded a professorship of 
| rhetoric and belles-lettres, which was committed to his charge, 
Blair’s sermons were considered as models of English pulpit 
eloquence. Careful and scrupulous as he was in writing them, 
| he only published the best. They are distinguished by a pol- 
| ished style, and a clear, easy and methodical composition. He 


died in the year 1800, 





FRIDAY, APRIL 8TH. 


| Apri Sru, 1341. The expression of Petrarch’s passion for 
| Laura, gained him such celebrity, that he had a crown of lau- 
; Tels placed upon his head, in the metropolis of the papacy, 
| amidst cries from the Roman people, ‘Long live the Poet!” 


| Aprit Sra, 1364. John, king of France, who had been 
brought prisoner to England by Edward, the Black Prince, in 


his captivity, died at the Savoy Palace, in the Strand, London. 


Arrit 8ra, 1492. Lorenzo de Medici, surnamed *The Mag- 
nificent’ died at Florence. Of a family which from the class 
| of commoners flourished for centuries amidst the continual 
| vicissitudes of conflicting parties, whose influence gradually 
| became supreme, and was maintained for centuries. The 


| Medici first appeared in Florentine History in the beginning of 


‘the fourteenth century; and Cosmo de Medici, the brother of 
| Lorenzo, began the splendid series of this celebrated house. 


| Lorenzo wasthe ancestor of the grand-duke of Tuscany. 





SATURDAY, APRIL 9TH. 
Aprit 9rn, 1483. The great lord Bacon died, aged 66. He 


|when, at the age of sixty-five years, he became a member of! fell from distinguished station to low estate, by having cultiva- 


the council of tive hundred. 
| president, who, on the day of his holding office (no man presi- 
ded but onee, and that only for a single day,) managed the 
popular assemblies, and kept the key of the citadel and of the 
treasury. Socrates was constantly attended by a circle of dis- 
ciples, who caught from him the spirit of free enquiry, and 


were inspired with his zeal tor the highest good—truth and vir- | 


‘tue. Among his most distinguished disciples were Alcibiades,Cri- 
toyXenophon, Antisthenes, Aristippus,Phaedon,.Eschines,Cebes, 
Euclid, and Plato. ‘lke philosophy of Socrates, both in form 

jand matter, was peculiarly the fruit of his own researches. To 

make his instructions attractive, they were delivered, not in 
long lectures, but in free conversation, rendered interesting by 
question and answer; and thus Alcibiades bears testimony to 
his manner:—*When lI heard Pericles, or any other great orator, 
I was entertained and delighted, and I telt that he liad spoken 
well. But no mortal speech has ever excited in my mind such 
emotions asare kindled by this magician.’ Socrates was mighty 
in word. Xenophon states that none ever saw Socrates perform 
a vicious or unworthy action—and thus draws a picture of him: 
—All the friends of virtue who knew this man, are still tilled 
with sorrow tor his loss: tor they tound him the best guide to 
| virtue. He was so pious that he did nothing without the advice 
and consent of the gods; so just, that he never injured, in any 
way, the happinessof man, but on the other hand, did the most 
important services to those who were connected with him. He 
was so temperate that he never preferred the agreeable to the 


He rose also to the dignity of 


ted high wisdom at the expense of every day wisdom. ‘Lord 
Bacon,’ savs Rushworth, ‘was eminent over all the Christian 
world tor his many excellent writings. He was no admirer of 
money, yet he had the unhappiness to be defiled therewith. 
He treasured up nothing for himself, yet died in debt.’ His 
connivance at the bribery of his servants made them his mas- 
| ters and wrought his ruin. The gifts of suitors in the chancery 
| rendered him suspected, but his decrees were so equitable that 
no one was ever reversed for its injustice. Let him, who lack- 
ing wisdom desires to know, and who willing to be taught will 
patiently learn, make himself master of *Bacon’s Essays.’ lt 
is a book more admired than read, and more read than under 
stood, because of higher thought than most readers dare t0 
| compass. He who has achieved the ‘Essays’ has a master key 
| to Bacon's other works, and consequently every department of 
English literature. a 
| 


| 
! 
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